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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY began publication on January 2,1915. There 
have since been consolidated with it “The School Journal,” established in 
1874, “The Teachers’ Magazine,” established in 1878, and “Educational Re- 
view,” established in 1891, journals of influence in the history of education in 
America. 


Since its first issue, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY has maintained distinc- 
tion in form, in objects and in contents. 


It is a weekly journal, attractive in typography and in appearance. The 
frequent publication permits promptness in the printing of articles and time- 
liness in the news; it gives continuity to educational interest. 


The scope of the journal, as its name indicates, is broad, covering the 
whole field of education and its relations to the social order. It encourages 
discussion of all problems from every point of view; it pays special attention 
to foreign affairs; it publishes accounts of educational events of the past week 
and research on fundamental problems. 


The contributors include the leaders of education in America, with occa- 
sional articles from abroad. An article from a leading professor of education 
or the research of a candidate for an academic degree has been given equal 
attention. 


A journal such as SCHOOL AND SOCIETY promotes educational 
progress and maintains the standards of the profession. It aims to preserve 
the unity of education from the nursery school and before to the university 
and after. It keeps the educational system in touch with modern democratic 
civilization. It is reasonable to assume that teachers and administrators will 
cooperate in making it generally accessible. 


It is in the interest of education that SCHOOL AND SOCIETY be in 
every educational and public library and that it be read by those in control on 
the boards of schools and institutions and by the more intelligent part of the 
general public on whom in the last resort education in a democracy is depen- 
dent. It is even more desirable that all teachers have access to a journal the 
reading of which is the equivalent of a liberal professional education. 


















If each of those who read this announcement would send or obtain a sub- 
scription for SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, it could be made a journal better 
than has hitherto existed in the history of education; the value to education of 
such a journal would be far beyond its cost. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
UNIVERSITIES: STATIC OR DYNAMIC?’ 


By President A. H. UPHAM 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


SIXTEEN years ago this fall I was a newly 
elected university president who had not 
yet taken office. I was in Ohio, and my 
new charge was 2,000 miles west of me. In 
control out there was Dr. Enoch A. Bryan, 
a pioneer in state education who in twenty- 
five years had built Washington State Col- 
lege out of the Palouse wheat lands and was 
then commissioner of education for Idaho. 

There came the question of representation 
at the November meetings, which were to be 
held that year at different times and differ- 
ent places. I consulted Dr. Bryan on the 
problem, and remember distinctly what he 
said. ‘*By all means attend the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges,’’ he wrote; ‘‘this 
is a large and vigorous organization which 
gets things accomplished. You can better 
afford to miss the State Universities meet- 
ing. Those presidents get together and talk, 
but very little comes of it.’’ 

Of course Dr. Bryan’s judgment may 
have been colored a bit by a quarter-century 
of activity with one organization. Then too 
there may have been a little intra-mural 
rivalry within the Bryan family. But in 
the years since then I have heard various 
other people say substantially the same 
thing, sometimes in criticism, sometimes 
with a kind of smug self-satisfaction. 

' The president ’s address, delivered at the annual 


meeting of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, Austin, Texas, November 19, 1936. 


After sixteen years of membership, half 
of them as secretary of the association, I 
find myself to-day in something of a ‘‘ Now- 
it-can-be-told’’ attitude of mind. I want to 
talk about the association itself under the 
title ‘‘ About Ourselves.’’ Of the presidents 
who made up the association at the 1920 
meeting only ten are in active membership 
to-day. All the rest, I am sure, and some 
of that old guard perhaps, have frequently 
asked themselves what this association is 
intended to accomplish; whether these an- 
nual experience meetings justify the outlay 
of time and expense they require. 

Basie in the whole consideration is the 
real or apparent contrast indicated in that 
letter of Dr. Bryan’s, sixteen years ago: are 
we a legislative unit or a debating society, 
a Mussolini cabinet or a Russian soviet, sons 
of Martha or the progeny of Mary? These 
days somebody is always calling upon us to 
define our objectives, particularly in educa- 
tional pursuits. Your secretary tried for 
several years to get up a real heart-stirring 
discussion of what the objectives of this 
association ought to be, but without success. 
In recent years the most gratifying sign of 
life in the organization has been the number 
of members who were dissatisfied with it. 

In the words of the most distinguished 
‘‘walker-outer’’ of his generation, let us 
look at the record. This record, while some- 
what defective for the earliest years, shows 





unmistakably that the association began 
with a very definite objective—an effort to 
secure for the state universities larger recog- 
nition and support from Congress, prefer- 
ably in the way of federal land endowment. 
Chancellor Robert B. Fulton, of Mississippi, 
generally recognized as the father of the 





organization, prepared a historical state- 
ment which was published in the annual 
He said: 


‘*Proceedings’’ for 1916. 


In studying the subject of federal grants of land 
made to new states on their organization, and in 
framing the Act of Congress passed June 20, 1894, 
making up to Mississippi a deficit, it appeared to 
me that in many of the states confusion and lack of 
uniformity existed as to the purpose and standing 
The first thought of an 


association of state university presidents for coun- 


of the state university. 


sel and the study of common problems came to me 
in June, 1894. 


The first meetings of these presidents 
were held in conjunction with the summer 
gatherings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. At such a meeting, on July 12, 
1895, the name of the was 
adopted, officers elected and a permanent 
The new execu- 
directed to pro- 


association 


constitution provided for. 
tive committee was then ‘‘ 
cure full information in regard to what has 
been done from the first by Congress in aid 
of higher education in the several states, and 
after receiving suggestions from members 
of the association to prepare a memorial to 
Congress for fostering higher education and 
urging a more liberal and equitable policy 
than has hitherto been followed by Congress 
in reference to state universities founded 
upon grants of land made by Congress of 
two townships each.’’ 

In those pioneer days they did not stop 
with passing resolutions or referring things 
to the executive committee. That committee 
actually went to work. No later than the 


following December they met and framed a 
bill by which Congress was to grant to each 
state, for the use of its state university, a 
portion of the publie land equivalent to 
30,000 acres for each senator and represen- 
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tative in Congress from the state. Included 
in the bill was provision for the issuance of 
land scrip covering these grants. 

The next three meetings of the associa- 
tion, as well as ad interim meetings of the 
executive committee, were concerned chiefly 
with revising, rewriting and planning the 
promotion of this bill. Much effort was 
expended, hopes went up and down, until 
finally in the spring of 1898 the death of 
Senator Walthall, chief sponsor of the bill, 
put an end to the activity. It should be 
noted that from the beginning presidents of 
state universities enjoying the benefits of 
the Morrill Act were equally active in this 
association with those from what we now 
call the ‘‘separate’’ state universities. They 
served on the committees and worked hard 
for this bill. 

Disappointed but undismayed, the asso- 
ciation kept up its bombardment of Con- 
gress. In 1901 it was sponsoring a bill for 
the extension of mining schools with federa! 
support, the so-called Mondell Bill. Here 
there was direct competition between land- 
grant institutions and the rest of the group, 
but it seemed to make no difference. In 
1904 the members authorized an official 
memorial to Congress seeking an enlarge- 
ment of the functions of the federal Bureau 
of Education. The actual enlargement of 
the bureau’s responsibilities, which came 
about six years later, was due in large part 
to the continued efforts of the association. 

Only four years ago we deleted from our 
list of standing committees that on national 
university and legislation. Agitation for a 
national university engaged in by this asso- 
ciation, along with the National Education 
Association and other educational groups, 
had been continuous for nearly a third of a 
century. The first committee was appointed 
in 1905. Sometimes the work was negative, 
as in 1910, when the association, along with 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges, 
launched a vigorous and successful cam- 
paign in Congress against the pretensions 
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of the George Washington University in the 
District of Columbia to receive federal 
recognition and financial support as a 
national institution. In 1911 the committee 
announced that a national university bill 
would be introduced in the next Congress. 
A year later the committee reported: ‘‘No 
marked progress has been achieved during 
the past year—There are signs, however, 
that wider circles are becoming interested 
in the movement.’’ From that time on the 
committee continued to report progress 
until it died a natural death. 

At the annual meeting of 1913 a member 
frankly and admittedly toyed with dyna- 
mite in proposing a new approach to the 
Federal Government. Like the father of 
the association, he also was from Mississippi. 
Chancellor Kineannon of that state was on 
the program to present the topic: ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of the State University to the College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in States 
Where Management and Location are Dif- 


ferent.’’ ‘‘Unless,’’ said he, ‘‘ we can arrive 


at some agreement ; unless there can be some 


very frank conferences between those states 
where the university is apart from the agri- 
cultural college and those more fortunately 
situated, we shall find more and more diffi- 
culty in living—not in developing. I do 
not believe that there is a university in any 
one of the nineteen states where these insti- 
tutions are separate which has developed 
properly within the last ten years.”’ 

Then he added: ‘‘Now surely we ought 


not, as the representatives of the people in, 


the educational field, to allow any misun- 
derstanding, to allow any feeling of jealousy 
or enmity whatsoever to interfere longer 
with a matter of such vital importance.”’ 
Sensing the approval of President James, 
of Illinois, then president of the association, 
Chancellor Kineannon went on to offer a 
motion ‘‘that a committee be appointed by 
this association, charged with the respon- 
sibility of memorializing Congress to allow 
the old-line universities to share in these 
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appropriations which are being made to the 
several state institutions. ’’ 

A long and heated debate followed. The 
rewording of the motion was referred to a 
committee for report later in the session. 
This report, in the form of a resolution, was 
finally adopted as follows: 

‘* Resolved, that a committee be appointed 
by the president to prepare a memorial to 
Congress providing that those state univer- 
sities which do not now participate in ap- 
propriations made by Congress shall be thus 
aided ; said memorial to be submitted to this 
association for adoption at its next annual 
meeting.’’ I am bewildered by the fact that 
not a single reference to this committee or 
its memorial appears in the ‘‘ Proceedings”’ 
for 1914 or any subsequent year. 

In 1916, apropos of the Newlands Bill, 
providing for the establishment and main- 
tenance of engineering experiment stations, 
the whole issue was raised once more. This 
time the association approved a committee 
recommendation that ‘‘the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities invite the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations and the Association of State 
Normal Schools to unite in the formation of 
a joint committee for the consideration of 
the entire problem of federal aid in support 
of education, and that the joint committee 
report to a joint meeting of the three asso- 
ciations in November, 1917.’’ That joint 
meeting has never yet been held. The next 
meeting of the association was a special war- 
service session, called in May, 1917, in con- 
nection with a larger conference of educa- 
tional institutions, brought together by the 
Council of National Defense. Just ahead 
lay the trying experiences of the S. A. T. C. 
and a form and degree of federal coopera- 
tion hardly dreamed of earlier. But the old 
issue is an issue still, always a threat to the 
unity and effectiveness of this organization. 

In the field of organized influence upon 
federal legislation our energetic program of 
direct action may have developed a record 
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of mere memorials, authorized and soon for- 
gotten. But the association, in its begin- 
nings, assumed promptly and effectively 
educational responsibilities that were later 
delegated to other offices and organizations. 
When regional accrediting agencies were 
still concerned more with secondary schools 
than with colleges, when standards of uni- 
versity effectiveness were vague and unfor- 
mulated and we had no common technical 
language of our trade, the Association of 
State Universities attacked the problems of 
standards, transfer of credits, nomencla- 
ture, even the public rating of institutions. 
In 1905-06 a committee represented us in 
organizing a joint conference of regional 
accrediting agencies. In 1907 it was voted 
that the association proceed to the work of 
standardizing the state universities and 
direct its committee to bring in at a suitable 
time some plan of procedure for this stand- 
ardization. 

The record along here is quite entertain- 
ing. In considering standards this associa- 
tion at once ran afoul of the Association of 
American Universities, then a sort of closed 
corporation, which black-balled rather ruth- 
lessly and happened to be the only Ameri- 
can organization recognized by European 
universities. Many state universities were 
then universities only in name and could not 
for years aspire to a place in the ‘‘Ph.D. 
trust,’’ as some characterized this rival or- 
ganization. But this association calmly pro- 
ceeded to set up a code of standards, confess- 
ing that its own members could not meet 
them, and offered to apply these to all insti- 
tutions in or out of the association who 
might desire a measurement. 

It was no doubt fortunate for the associa- 
tion that its earlier efforts toward enlarging 
the functions of the federal Bureau of Edu- 
sation bore fruit when they did. The 
bureau secured its expert in higher educa- 
tion just in time for him to take over, in 
behalf of the association, the task of visiting, 
standardizing and worst of all preparing a 
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rating list of American colleges and univer. 
sities. This list, in preliminary form, was 
prematurely circulated by the government 
printer. It promptly brought about a storm 
of criticism and protest that led to its sup- 
pression by executive order in 1912. Dr. 
Babcock, who prepared the list, was a dele- 
gated representative of the association, but 
he was also a salaried official of the Bureau 
of Education, and the bureau took the rap. 
In 1914 the association voted to join with 
other national organizations in a request to 
the President of the United States to permit 
the release of a revised rating list of col- 
leges and universities. But the regional ac- 
crediting agencies which we had encouraged 
and aided soon became strong enough in the 
college field to deal competently with all 
problems of standards. 

President Vincent of Minnesota, report- 
ing for the association’s committee in 1915, 
summed up the wisdom years had brought: 


It would seem best therefore not to attempt a 
classification into groups, but to publish a list of 
institutions giving all the objective facts and allow- 
ing the public to draw its own conclusions. .. . This 
association should not as such attempt any classifi- 
cation. 


The record we have examined is evidently 
one of well-directed energy and no little 
achievement. The association worked hard 
and long for federal support for all state 
universities. Then it resigned that task to 
the National Advisory Committee of 1930- 
31 and perhaps the militant order still 


flourishing in our own membership. It 


promoted the idea of a national university 
till most of the research facilities of Wash- 
ington were made available to scholars. It 
strengthened the hands of regional accredit- 
ing agencies, and through the pooling of 
their interests prepared the way for the 
National Council on Education. It helped 
secure an extension of functions for the fed- 
eral Bureau of Education and has for many 
years recognized the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education as an ex-officio vice-president. It 
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even directed the organization, in 1914, of 
the National Association of Urban Universi- 
ties. 

The presidents of thirty years ago did not 
limit their programs to what we consider 
administrative questions. Or rather there 
was then a much wider range to immediate 
administrative concerns. The giants of 
those days were often their own deans and 
personnel men and business directors and 
registrars. There is a suspicion that they 
were occasionally their own governing 
boards. Nowadays nearly every type of 
employe whose duties are even mildly ad- 
ministrative has his national organization. 
I say ‘‘nearly every’’; in looking through 
the last Edueational Directory, one notes 
the omission of a national association of 
head janitors. It is not surprising that 
there is overlapping discussion at all these 
meetings, that much of it is never corre- 
lated, and that we wonder what is left for 
mere presidents to do or talk about. 

Perhaps it is true that there is no more 
frontier. Perhaps the West is won. Things 
are certainly not the same since the world 
war. But it appears that inertia set in at 
an earlier date. In 1911, on recommenda- 
tion of a special committee, the activities of 
the association were divided among four 
standing committees: (1) On standards of 
American universities and the A.B. degree; 
(2) on a national university; (3) on con- 
ference with other associations of colleges 
and preparatory schools; (4) on reorganiza- 
tion of education. The very next year these 
committees reported as follows: 


(1) Knowing that an investigation upon this 
subject was being carried on by the Bureau of 
Education, no attempt was made to call a meeting 
of the committee. 

(2) No marked progress has been achieved dur- 
ing the past year. 

(3) No meeting of the conference has been held. 

(4) The committee has never had a meeting. 
They have exchanged one or two letters during the 
Summer, 
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I have no quarrel with standing com- 
mittees. There are times, under a new 
leader or with a chairman who is a crusader 
in spirit, when they accomplish wonders. 
But most of us know what happens when 
we are appointed to a standing committee. 
We stand. Our loins may be girt about 
with truth, but there we stand. The asso- 
ciation did not necessarily become static 
because it set up standing committees, but 
the two developments synchronize beauti- 
fully. 

President Kane, in a presidential ad- 
dress in 1914, urged more activity by stand- 
ing committees in the interval between meet- 
ings. He deplored ‘‘the instinctive feeling 
that the whole work and purpose of the 
association center about the annual meeting 
and the annual program.’’ But he sug- 
gested the attractiveness of the other ob- 
jective. ‘‘One of the delightful features 
of our association,’’ he remarked, ‘‘is the 
simplicity and informality of its organiza- 
tion. There is not a superfluous officer, 
rule or piece of machinery. This helps to 
give the association much the spirit of a 
club, made up of congenial members.’’ I 
have heard much this same comment from 
other members, and there is no denying its 
merit. There is profit as well as pleasure 
in assembling in easy chairs, in cocking up 
our feet in sunlit windows, in pointing with 
pride or viewing with alarm and then dis- 
persing to our homes. We might be moved 
to write a letter to the London Times. 

But suppose there is still a frontier. Sup- 
pose, as we look toward those wide horizons 
a university president can never find, we are 
possessed of a deep conviction that there 
is a new West, ripe for pioneering. Then 
we may not rest content with a static asso- 
ciation. Nearly two thousand years ago 
the Roman satirist Juvenal looked long 
and understandingly at the populace under 
the Empire. That populace, he declared, 
seemed to care for only two things—bread 
and the games of the circus. Every time 
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since then when the populace has somehow 
risen to the surface and had to be reckoned 
with, the truth of that statement is appar- 
ent. We certainly have the popuiace with 
us to-day, dividing its concern between 
these two extremes of food and the means 
of entertainment. In between, all the values 
of life and culture that depend on education 


seem to be ignored. The mass mind has 


never been particularly appreciative of uni- 
versity training. Current satire directed at 
the ‘‘brain-trust’’ has initiated a great wave 
of popular contempt. 

It is not hard to find concrete tasks for the 
state universities through their adminis- 


trations to undertake. We have been 150 
years developing a general regard for 
publicly supported education from kinder- 
garten through university and made avail- 
able to the children of rich and poor alike. 
As taxes have mounted and demands on 
publie funds increased, the reaction against 
public expenditure has struck first and 
hardest against old, established public fune- 
tions not involved in politics and party 
spoils. While politicians and chambers of 
commerce proclaim that we are educating 
too many people and doing it extravagantly, 
that no one should be carried above the 
eighth grade except at private cost, the 
historic doctrine of equal opportunity for 
all is lost and forgotten. It seems that we 
must begin all over reminding people that 
state universities are a part of the American 
dream. We might find something concrete 
in that. 

You ean draw up your own lists, as well 
as I, of things at which collectively we could 
well be up and doing. One of those stand- 
ing committees, back in 1911, was on the 
reorganization of education. It seems that 
education is still to be reorganized, whether 
by the Chicago plan or some other recipe. 
With adults by the hundred thousand pos- 
sessed of leisure and inclination for more 
instruction, we have thought about hours 
and college credits and other technicalities 
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and allowed the Federal Government in its 
own way and independent of us to build a 
structure of adult education. The whole 
desperately involved question of education 
and the social and economic order, with its 
problems of indoctrination and free speech 
and the meum and tuwm of opinion, have 
left us as an association apparently be- 
wildered and silent. 

Every few months we are appealed to by 
some new and ambitious organization to 
prepare more students to participate in 
public life. We are urged to offer more 
courses and set up new divisions. But 
neither they nor we have yet devised ade- 
quate means to open careers to these young 
graduates, no matter how well trained and 
eager they may be. Every fall we help 
demonstrate the truth of Juvenal’s conclu- 
sion by staging our circus games on a 
colossal scale in hundreds of arenas, parad- 
ing academic loyalties for gate receipts to 
the delight of cynical sports-writers who 
glory in our shame. We know that some- 
thing ought to be done about it, but what? 
We are well aware that science has put in 
our hands new channels of education—the 
radio, the sound picture, television—all of 
them rapidly and completely commercial- 
ized while we stand and look on. 

I submit that there is about as much justi- 
fication for a dynamic association as there 
ever was, if that is what we want. But who 
is to keep the dynamo in motion? Some- 
body must be thinking continuously about 
the association and its purposes. It is ask- 
ing too much of a secretary, however per- 
manent his tenure. We quickly get the 
habit of leaving everything to him and 
doing things for him as a personal favor. 
A problems and plans committee, as in the 
American Council on Education, may be 
what we need, providing each man’s tenure 
is long enough and he thinks in association 
terms. The executive committee would be 
sufficient, as in the Land-Grant College 
Association, if they also had longer tenure, 
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were required to meet more often and were 
expected to think constructively. The blood 
now coursing through the veins of this 
association is very largely new blood, and 
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it is high time that we decided definitely 
what we want to be and went about it. 
Personally I admit having had a wonderful 
time in the association as it is. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue sixth annual report, 1935-1936, of the 
Australian Council for Educational Research 
makes the following acknowledgment of the co- 
operation of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York with the council : 


It is gratifying to be able to report that the 
Carnegie Corporation has been fit to make use of 
the council in connection with the expansion of its 
Australian program during the last two years. The 
chief of these activities, most of which will be 
amplified in later sections of the report, may here 
be briefly indicated. The corporation used the 
council for distributing the grant which it made 
in order to render possible the conference of di- 
rectors of museums and art galleries; it authorized 
the council to select, and to advance the expenses 
of, several Australian delegates to the conference 
in Honolulu; it has supported the action of the 
council in calling together from time to time an 
unofficial group of professional librarians in order 
to keep touch with library developments following 
the Munn-Pitt Library Survey; it has made use of 
the council in connection with the distribution of 
art and music sets which have been allotted to 
Australian schools. Finally the council has con- 
tinued to submit requests and recommendations to 
the corporation in the matter of visitors’ grants. 

Attention may here be drawn to an action by 
the corporation which illustrates very clearly the 
fine spirit of generosity which has been displayed 
in all its relationships with the council. During 
the first year of its existence the two annual pay- 
ments received from the corporation were paid in 
Australian pounds. The method of payment was 
then changed at the request of the council. The 
corporation made available each year the amount 
in dollars necessary to purchase £7,500 at normal 
rates of exchange. This has meant a substantial 
advantage to the council. In November last the 
corporation of its own accord forwarded to the 
council an extra sum to represent what would have 
been gained in exchange if payment of the annual 
instalments had been made in dollars from the 
beginning. 


COURT DECISION ON THE ELECTION 
OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


Untit it was settled by a decision of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court on September 11, 
1936, according to Minnesota Chats, the manner 
of naming members of the Board of Regents of 
the University of Minnesota had been in contro- 
versy for many years. 

The decision of the Supreme Court said that 
inasmuch as all rights and privileges of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota under the act creating the 
territory in 1851 were “confirmed in perpetuity” 
when the state constitution was adopted, the 
members of the Board of Regents must be 
elected by the Legislature, inasmuch as that was 
the procedure specified in the territorial law of 
1851. This becomes, then, the approved method 
of electing members of the board. The contro- 


versy had been over the relative propriety of 


election by the Legislature or appointment by 
the governor of the state. 

Uncertainty as to the method of selection arose 
because it had become customary for the gov- 
ernor to appoint members of the board, which 
practice continued for some fifty years without 
being challenged. 

Some ten years ago, when the Commission of 
Administration and Finance was created, an 
effort was made to bring large areas of the busi- 
ness control of the University of Minnesota 
under that body. The university took the case 
into the courts and won in both the district and 
Supreme Courts. The decision in favor of the 
university was based on the fact that in the Law 
of 1851 the Board of Regents had been given 
complete independence. Attention was called, 
however, to the fact that under that act, regents 
must be elected by the Legislature, not appointed 
by the governor. Since that decision, therefore, 
regents have been elected, except in occasional 
instances when divided opinion led the Legis- 
lature to default in that function, whereupon the 
governor made appointments. 
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The recent case was brought as a “quo war- 
ranto” proceeding before the Supreme Court in 
which the Hon. Ray J. Quinlivan of St. Cloud, 
a member elected by the Legislature, was asked 
to show cause why he should hold office. The 
state’s brief held that regents should be ap- 
pointed and alleged that Mr. Quinlivan was 
therefore in office without right. 

The finding of the court was that members of 
the Board of Regents should be elected, as speci- 
fied by the Law of 1851. The decision was 
unanimous except for the absence of the Chief 
Justice, Hon. John P. Devaney, who was unable 
to sit when the case was heard. 


A RESEARCH AND SERVICE BUREAU 
AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

THE establishment of a Bureau of Research 
and Service for Adult Education at New York 
University, made possible by a gift of $7,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
through the American Association for Adult 
Edueation, will assist teachers of adults in all 
parts of the country in the selection of materials 
for their elasses and in solving problems of 
methods. 

The bureau is issuing an “Adult-Study Cata- 


logue,” three issues of which have been pub- 
lished. Five more will appear during the course 
of the present academie year. Its purpose is to 


present to teachers, librarians and others inter- 
ested in adult education a selected list of ma- 
terials, including books, pamphlets and visual 
aids in the various subject-matter fields, suitable 
for use with adult groups. 

Each item in the catalogue is annotated with 
reference to content and is cross indexed. The 
cooperation of publishers has been obtained and 
an attempt will be made to gather the reactions 
of teachers who have used the materials listed in 
the catalogue. It is hoped that it will not only 
serve to inform teachers concerning materials 
available in their respective fields, but will also 
be of assistance to publishers in indicating the 
types of materials most suitable in adult work. 

Materials gathered for review in the catalogue 
are placed on permanent exhibit in the new head- 
quarters of the Division of General Education, 
where teachers, students and others can examine 
them, and the Service Bureau is prepared to fur- 
nish more extensive lists of materials in special 


specific items in which the teacher may be inter- 
ested. The staff of the department is at the ser- 
vice of supervisors and directors of adult educa- 
tion in arranging and conducting surveys and 
special investigations in their territories. 

There is also published a series of Adult Study 
Outlines. The first of these outlines, which ap- 
peared last month, is entitled “How to Study.” 
It is intended for the adult student who is ex- 
periencing difficulty in readjusting himself. The 
second, which will appear this month, entitled 
“Effective Group Discussion,” is a handbook for 
the individual participant in small discussion 
groups. Also scheduled for publication in the 
near future are a manual of publicity for adult 
education enterprises and the outlines of an ex- 
perimental course in which an attempt will be 
made to show that American history may be 
taught through the use of fiction. 


PETITION OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, FOR THE 
CONTINUATION OF FEDERAL 
THEATER PROJECTS 


Firty-oONE members of the faeulty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 150 graduate 
students of education sent on December 15 a 
petition to President Roosevelt urging that he 
rescind the order curtailing the work of the 
Federal Theater Projects in New York City and 
elsewhere. Copies of the petition were sent to 
Mayor LaGuardia, Harry L. Hopkins and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brehon B. Somervell, local ad- 
ministrator of the Works Project Adminis- 
tration. The text of the communication follows: 


As educators, we, the undersigned, believe that 
Federal Theater Projects should continue. We are 
deeply distressed at the news coming from Wash- 
ington that this significant work may be curtailed 
or even discontinued. 

In its short existence in New York City, the 
Federal Theater has proved its value both to the 
public and to the participants. Productions such 
as ‘‘Murder in the Cathedral,’’ ‘‘AAA Plowed 
Under’’ and ‘‘Battle Hymn,’’ evidence the art, 
social and educational possibilities of a federal en- 
dorsed theater. The excellent quality of these and 
other projects render their curtailment a most un- 
fortunate loss. 

Children especially have benefitted by the Federal 
Theater’s educational planning. The Children’s 
Theater has brought delight and joy to youngsters 
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throughout the city. If funds are withdrawn from 
this movement, necessitating the withdrawal of 
puppet shows, circuses and plays in parks and com- 
munity eenters, a blow will be struck against a 
wholesome outlet for children’s creative activities. 

The Theater for Youth, as organized in CCC 
Camps and other organizations, is another branch 
of Federal Theater that offers untold opportunities 
for guidance of our adolescents in these troubled 
times. New York’s Harlem and East Side might 
well benefit from the expansion, rather than the 
curtailment of this theater movement. 

Thousands of men and women have seen Broad- 
way productions at prices within their reach and 
have been given many delightful and instructive 
evenings. Any one who has witnessed a WPA 
‘‘theater on wheels,’’? with hundreds of men, 
women, children and whole families banked around 
the edge of its portable or ‘‘suitease’’ proscenium, 
can not help but realize the tremendous educational 
opportunities inherent in a federally controlled or 
endorsed theater. 

America prides itself upon its cultural and 
human values and the standards of living it has 
set for itself. We feel that a Federal Theater is in 
line with this traditional American way. We 
further believe that the continuance and expansion 
of this project would enrich the cultural life of our 
people. 

We urge reconsideration of the proposal to econo- 
mize at the expense of the Federal Theater Project. 
We urge a continuance of its fine work, and hope 
that you ean restore this project to its full strength. 
It would be a pity to destroy the excellent start 
made by this organization, for it seems to us to be 
the core of a national art. We hope that a perma- 
nent Federal Theater for Youth can be established. 


NEW FELLOWSHIPS OF THE JULIUS 
ROSENWALD FUND 

SEVENTY-FIVE thousand dollars a year, which 
may later be inereased to $100,000, is being set 
aside by the Julius Rosenwald Fund to establish 
two programs of annual fellowships for young 
people in the South, according to an announce- 
ment made by Dr. Edwin R. Embree, president 
of the fund. 

The first program continues the fellowships 
tor Negroes which have been awarded informally 
in recent years. The other is a new program for 
white southern students and leaders and has as 
its aim the development of promising young 
people of that region through study of their own 
problems of social organization, agriculture, eco- 
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nomics, government and education. Awards will 
vary in amount, but are expected to average 
$1,500. 

The fellowships, both for Negroes and whites, 
will be awarded annually, much like the Guggen- 
heim fellowships, although the Rosenwald fel- 
lowships will include candidates who are younger 
and less advanced than is customary in the Gug- 
genheim awards. Candidates are expected to be 
between the ages of 22 and 35 and to have com- 
pleted college or, in the case of artists and 
musicians, to have equivalent general prepara- 
tion. Applications are received at the office of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund in Chicago and must 
be presented before January 31 of each year. 

R. R. Paty, dean of men at Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed director of both 
sets of fellowships. Awards will be made by a 
special committee composed of W. W. Alex- 
ander, director of the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation of Atlanta, now acting director of 
the Resettlement Administration; Charles S. 
Johnson, of Fisk University, Nashville; Henry 
Allen Moe, director of the Guggenheim fellow- 
ship fund of New York City; and Edwin R. 
Embree, president of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SECRETARIES 

THE National Association of School Secre- 
taries held their first meeting in connection with 
the National Education Association Convention 
in the National Geographic Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on July 5, 1934, at 2 p.m. There were 
present twenty-two persons, representing Phila- 
delphia and Reading, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Cleveland, Ohio; Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Denver, Colo. 

The second meeting of the association was held 
in Denver in July, 1935, in connection with the 
National Education Association. A constitution 
was formed and adopted. 

The third meeting of the association was held 
in Portland in July, 1936, at which time United 
States Commissioner of Edueation, Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, addressed our meeting. The history 
of our association to date rates us as having 
speakers of national repute such as Cameron 
Beck, personnel director of New York Stock 
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Institute, and the Hon. Gerald P. Nye, United 
States Senator from North Dakota. 

At the Portland meeting, the association was 
eligible for affiliation as a department in the 
National Education Association, having held 
three consecutive meetings for three consecutive 


years. 

The Association of School Secre- 
taries is in its infaney. Many of the problems 
before it are difficult to solve beeause it is not 
possible to confer with a representative group 
of the membership to learn their ideas on the 
most satisfactory methods of procedure. There- 
fore, the “Internal Administration of Our Na- 
tional Association” was selected as the most fit- 
ting and helpful topic for the round table dis- 
Portland. The subjects discussed 
were: “Building a Representative Member- 
ship”; “The Record Keeping of Membership” ; 
“The National Publication”; “Meetings”; “Dele- 
gates,” and “Affiliation with the National Edu- 


National 


cussion in 


cation Association.” 

Discussions on these subjects gave the officers 
a far better idea as to how the members wished 
the association to be conducted. 

Under the able leadership of the president, 
Miss Louise H. Henderson, and her willing eco- 
workers the membership has grown to 800. 
Many outside of the school system, as well as 
many in the school system, do not know of the 
organization, and many girls working in school 
offices have not been told about the association, 
nor are they acquainted with the benefits they 
may receive from affiliation with the national 
public school secretaries. 

The purposes of the National Association of 
School Secretaries are to encourage the mutual 
improvement and advancement of its members; 
to consider through this organization the ideas 
and suggestions of members toward a more effi- 
cient service to the school and to the community ; 
to study and discuss with a broad and sympa- 
thetic outlook, through contacts and meetings, 
the particular problems of the school secretary. 

The secretaries of Washington, D. C., are busy 
arranging for the convention of eastern secre- 
taries, to be held in the capital city at the first 
week-end in March. 

The next annual meeting of the National 
Association of School Secretaries will be held in 
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Detroit, Mich., at the time of the convention of 
the National Education Association. 


MarGareT V. Kernan 
SALEM, N. J. 


CHARGES PREFERRED AGAINST PRES- 
IDENT GLENN FRANK, OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


AT a meeting of the Board of Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin, it was agreed that a 
public hearing early in January would be held 
to consider the charges preferred against Dr, 
Glenn Frank, president of the university. The 
charges, drawn up by Harold M. Wilkie, presi- 
dent of the board, are as follows: 


1. ‘‘Dr. Frank’s mismanagement of university 
finances. ... The evidence is unmistakable that 
Dr. Frank lacks the qualities of either a business 
or an educational administrator.’’ The chief 
specification on this was that Dr. Frank got his 
budget estimates in too late for the regents to act 
properly on them. 

2. ‘*Dr. Frank has lost the confidence of those 
with whom he must deal... . It has gone so far 
that it involves lack of confidence even in the ac- 
curacy and dependability of his statement and rep- 
resentation.’’ It seems that when the campus and 
alumni were rent in twain a year ago by the rival 
claims of Clarence W. Spears, football coach, and 
Walter E. Meanwell, athletic director, for the job 
of athletic director, both claimants contended they 
had been promised the support of Dr. Frank. He 
said differently. 

3. ‘Dr. Frank lacks primary qualities essential in 
the administrater of a university.’’ Dr. Wilkie cited 
the Spears-Meanwell controversy; the ousting of 
Dean Chester De F. Snell of the Extension Division 
nearly two years ago, after a hearing by the regents, 
a case growing out of the censorious attitude of the 
dean on the divorce-and-marriage situation of one 
of his subordinates; and also the recommendation 
of Dr. Frank last spring for an increase in student 
fees, which was turned down indignantly by the 
regents. 

4, ‘‘Dr. Frank has failed to devote sufficient 
time and attention to university affairs. . . . I re 
fer specifically to Dr. Frank’s insistence over 4 
long period to engage in speaking and writing to 
enlarge his personal income.’’ 

5. ‘*Dr. Frank has permitted practices regarding 
expenditure of public money in relation to himself 
and his own household that I consider questionable, 
an opinion which has been held by members of the 
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administrative staff who have been much embar- 
rassed thereby.’’ 

6. ‘*The regents have the right and duty to 
expect of an executive (among other things) thor- 
ough attention to detail, intensive understanding of 
the internal affairs of the university, constant and 
close contact with the staff, close study of the dis- 
tribution of funds between departments and a defi- 
nite willingness to assume responsibility for making 
clear, definite administrative and educational steps. 
President Frank has been weak as an executive in 
each of these respects. ’’ 


THE INSTALLATION OF PRESIDENT 
WRISTON, OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Henry Merritt WRISTON, president-elect 

of Brown University, will be installed as the 

eleventh president of the university on February 

3, at ceremonies in Sayles Hall. 

Dr. Wriston, retiring president of Lawrence 
College, in Appleton, Wis., will sueceed Dr. 
Clarence Augustus Barbour, whose resignation, 
after eight years in office, becomes effective on 
January 31. The installation ceremonies will be 
simple. Dr. Wriston will be inducted into office 
by Chancellor Henry D. Sharpe. He will also 
take his engagement as a member of the Board 
of Fellows. Dr. Hermon C. Bumpus, senior 
fellow, will aecept the engagement on behalf of 
the board. Acting President James P. Adams 
will preside at the installation, which is sched- 
uled for 4 o’elock. An academic procession will 
precede the exercises. 

Invited guests will include members of the 
corporation and faculty and their wives, under- 


Dr. THomas N. Barrows, who since 1934 has 
been dean of Lawrence College, at Appleton, 
Wis., has been elected president of the college 
to sueceed Dr. Henry M. Wriston, who recently 
accepted the presidency of Brown University. 


Dr. JAMES A. BLAISDELL, for many years 
president of Pomona College and more recently 
president of Claremont Colleges, has been elected 
by the Board of Fellows of Claremont Colleges 
president emeritus and an honorary member of 
the Board of Trustees. These positions, by which 
the colleges desire to give recognition to Dr. 
Blaisdell’s “long and distinguished service,” were 
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graduates, graduate students and representatives 
of alumni and alumnae clubs and all alumni and 
alumnae classes. Official representatives of the 
state and city will be invited to attend, together 
with official representatives of collegiate edu- 
cational institutions in Rhode Island and other 
institutions with which Brown has cooperating 
relationships, and representatives of the clergy 
in Providence. 

A formal reception in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Wriston will be held in the evening of February 
3 in Alumnae Hall, Pembroke College. Invited 
guests will include members of the corporation, 
faculty, alumni, alumnae and friends of the 
university. 

Royal W. Leith, of Boston, president of the 
Associated Alumni, and Mrs. John H. Williams, 
of Cambridge, Mass., president of the Alumnae 
Association, have been officially requested to 
make arrangements for selecting representatives 
of alumni and alumnae classes to attend the 
installation exercises. Dean Samuel T. Arnold, 
of Brown; Dean Margaret S. Morriss, of Pem- 
broke, and Dean Roland G. D. Richardson, of 
the Graduate School, will be in charge of select- 
ing undergraduates and graduate student repre- 
sentatives who will attend. 

Those on the Committee on Installation, serv- 
ing with Acting President Adams, are: Henry D. 
Sharpe, chancellor of the university; John 
Nicholas Brown, of the Board of Fellows; 
Claude R. Branch, of the Board of Trustees, and 
Professors Theodore Collier and William H. 
Kenerson, of the faculty. 


created by action of the board and Dr. Blaisdell 
was elected to fill them. Last February marked 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Blaisdell’s 
educational service in Southern California, at 
which time educational leaders, alumni and 
friends of the associated institutions met at 
Claremont in honor of his quarter century “of 
leadership in the educational and civie life of 
the Southwest.” Dr. Blaisdell resigned in June 
and is succeeded by Acting President William S. 
Ament. 


FriENpDs of President Mary E. Woolley will be 
invited to join with Mount Holyoke College 
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alumnae in the creation of a fund to be pre- 
sented in her name to the college at the time of 
the centennial celebrations next May. The com- 
mittee is headed by Dr. John H. Finley, of the 
New York Times, formerly president of Knox 
College and of the College of the City of New 
York. A goal of $100,000 is set for the fund, 
which will be named in honor of Dr. Woolley. 
Established as a permanent endowment, the in- 
come will be devoted to that major activity at 
the college which Dr. Woolley herself selects. 


Russett M. Kewuey, formerly of the statis- 
tical division in the Office of Education, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Haskell Insti- 
tute. He succeeds Henry Roe Cloud, who is 


now assisting Indian Commissioner Collier at 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. SAMUEL H. Everett, since 1928 associate 
in research at Columbia University, was recently 
appointed assistant professor of education at the 


University of Illinois. 
Dr. Harotp WILLIS 
Princeton University, has been appointed general 
consultant of the inquiry into the character and 
cost of publie education of the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. Dr. 
Dodds will be especially concerned with the 
broader aspects of finance and administration. 


Dopps, president of 


Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Box, of Philadel- 
phia, daughter of the late publisher, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, has been elected a member of the board of 
trustees of Colby College. 


Dr. Don JuLIAN GravupartH, professor of 
pediatrics at the School of Medicine of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, has been elected to fill 
the vacancies created by the resignation of Dr. L. 
R. DeBuys as chief of the medical staff of the 
Home and of the Isidore 


Jewish Children’s 


Newman School. 

Dr. GeorGe E. My tonas, associate professor 
of the history of art at Washington University, 
has been made a permanent member of the Coun- 
cil of the International Congress of Prehistoric 
and Protohistorie Sciences. Dr. Mylonas since 
1926 has directed excavations at Eleusis, near 
Athens. He plans to return there next summer. 


Dr. A. F. KuHLMAN, since 1929 associate di- 
rector of libraries at the University of Chicago, 
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became recently director for the joint university 
libraries of Vanderbilt University. 


Dr. A. R. Laver, associate professor of psy- 
chology at the Iowa State College, has been 
granted leave of absence for work on the char- 
acteristics of automobile drivers who have had 
accidents for the Highway Research Board at 
Hartford, Conn. 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, will conduct 
a field study course in “Comparative Eduea- 
tion and Cultural Institutions of the Orient” in 
China and Japan next summer, in connection 
with the World Education Congress meeting in 
Tokyo in August. 


G. L. MAxweELL, assistant director of the Edu- 
cation Division of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, has leave of absence from the University 
of Denver to enable him to take up his present 
work. He has not resigned from the university, 
as was recently stated in ScHoon anv Society. 


AccorDING to Museum News, Miss Barbara R. 
Winstanley has been appointed by the Derby- 
shire, England, Education Committee as organ- 
izer of the county school museum service, un- 
dertaken by the committee with the aid of a 
grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees. 

Dr. GrorcGe M. Srrarron, formerly head of 
the department of psychology, University of 
California, has been giving a series of lectures 
at Duke University during November and De- 
cember on the general theme, “Psychology and 
the International Situation.” For his lectures, 
in addition to a treatment of present current 
European problems, he has discussed Human 
Nature and War, Progress in the Control of 
Pugnacity, The Pain of Being a Nation, Mis- 
understanding and Self-Defense and Great Na- 
tional Desires and Their Satisfaction. Dr. 
Stratton was also Armistice Day speaker at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and on 
the following day was entertained at luncheon 
at the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia Univer- 
sity, at which time he diseussed a program of 
education as to international relations. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Frank A. Bouelle, 


retiring superintendent of the schools of Los 
Angeles, was given by his friends and associates 
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on December 5. The committee planned to ac- 
cept contributions from the employees of the 
system and to present to Dr. Bouelle a trip to 
Japan to attend the conference of the World 
Federation of Edueation Associations, to be held 
at Tokyo next summer, where he will represent 
all the teachers and non-certifieated employees of 
the Los Angeles school system. 


Ar the recent centennial convocation of Emory 
University the honorary degree of doctor of let- 
ters was conferred on Dr. Kemp Malone, pro- 
fessor of English at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and the degree of doctor of science was con- 
ferred on Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 


Dr. W. B. Bizzeu, president of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, has been elected a member of 
the Oklahoma Hall of Fame. 


Dr. GeorG—E HaroLtp EpGeE.t, director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts and formerly dean of the 
Harvard School of Architecture, who is now in 
Japan, has been made a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor by the French Government. 


Mrs. Mary L. Jose AKELEY received the gold 
medal for “distinguished achievement in explor- 
ation” of the National Travel Club at the annual 
dinner given in New York City on December 3. 
The silver medal was given to H. R. Ekins, of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, for “his distin- 
guished contribution to the science of transporta- 
tion and communication.” 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner was given recently in 
honor of Dr. Frank Mankiewicz, who has been 
appointed to a professorship in the College of 
the City of New York, as a tribute to his work 
for the promotion of foreign language instruc- 
tion in the United States. 


Grorce Gitpert Arimé& Murray, formerly 
Regius professor of Greek and student of Christ 
Chureh, University of Oxford, has been elected 
to an honorary studentship in the House. 


Dr. J. Autison Hopggs, formerly president of 
the University of Virginia College of Medicine 
in Richmond, specialist in nervous and mental 
diseases, died on December 16 at the age of 
Seventy-eight years. 


Dr. Joun P. Garser, formerly superintendent 
of the Philadelphia publie schools, died on De- 
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cember 16 at the age of seventy-eight years. He 
was superintendent from 1915 to 1920. He had 
previously served as associate superintendent. 


THE Rev. Leo J. Gruueran, S.J., instructor in 
literature in Boston College, died suddenly on 
November 29. He was forty-one years old. 


Dr. RicHarD EpwIn Day, who served for more 
than twenty-five years as an editor in the state 
historian’s office at Albany, N. Y., died on De- 
cember 14. He was eighty-four years old. 


THE following resolution concerning the death 
of the late Sir Edwin Deller was passed at an 
emergency extraordinary meeting of the senate 
of the University of London on December 7: 
“That the Senate desire, both as a body and as 
individuals, to set on record their sense of the 
incalculable loss that the university has sustained 
in the death of Sir Edwin Deller, and to express 
their profound gratitude for the devoted and 
single-hearted service he rendered to it. Mourn- 
ing a great administrator, a wise counsellor and 
a beloved friend, they offer their deepest sym- 
pathy to his family in their tragic bereavement.” 


THE University of Pittsburgh has completed 
preliminary plans for the celebration on Febru- 
ary 25 of its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
The actual founding date was February 28. The 
arrangements are in charge of George H. Clapp, 
alumnus and president of the board of trustees, 
and Norman McLeod, alumni representative on 
the board. A banquet will be given on the eve- 
ning of February 25 at which the university’s 
sesqui-centennial will be celebrated. In addition 
to short speeches, there will be shown a talking 
moving picture, now in preparation, which will 
depict the history of the university. Plans are 
also being made for the alumni to participate 
in the student celebration, a general assembly in 
Syria Mosque, in the morning. The student ob- 
servance will probably be combined with the 
traditional scholars’ day, at which time recogni- 
tion will be given to student leaders. 


THE ninth annual Children’s Science Fair of 
the American Institute, New York City, which is 
sponsored by the American Museum of Natural 
History, will be held in the Education Hall of 
the museum from May 9 to 16. Prizes aggre- 
gating $3,000 will be awarded for individual 
school exhibits, school group exhibits, individual 
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club exhibits and club group exhibits. Exhibits 
may be entered in any one of the following ten 
groups: Stars the solar system, earth 
studies, plant and animal life, biology, physics, 
chemistry, conservation, industries, history of 
Group exhibits may be 


and 


science and special. 
entered by any school, the number of entries de- 
pending upon the register of the school. Each 
entry must be entirely the work of the students. 
Teachers may suggest ideas and sources of ma- 
terials, and may offer criticism and instruction 
in technic, but they are not permitted to take 
part in the preparation of exhibit materials. 
Student science clubs may enter exhibits, as may 
individual students. 

Tue State Supreme Court of Wisconsin up- 
held on December 8 the will of Mrs. Agnes Wahl 
Nieman, widow of the publisher of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, who left the bulk of her estate, 
valued at $5,000,000, to Harvard University. 
Probate was contested by relatives, who asked 
that it be set aside on the grounds that she was 
not mentally competent at the time it was made. 


Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
given $75,000 for “the establishment of a fund 
for the general development” of Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, N. Y. 

THE will of Ernest Robert Graham, architect 
of Chicago, which has been filed for probate, 
leaves the bulk of his $1,570,000 estate for the 
founding of a free art school. His will directs 
that the major part of his estate be used for the 
“establishment, maintenance and endowment in 
the State of Illinois of a school of fine arts to 


yrovide advanced instruction and training in 
} 8 


The 


architecture, sculpture and_ painting.” 
American School of Fine Arts, organized in 1935 
by three Chieago friends, but not yet operating, 
is given two years in which to accept the bequest. 
Should the bequest be refused the funds will be 


used to set up another school. 


In addition to the large gifts to the University 
of Oxford, Lord Nuffield, who last year gave 
£5,000 for the development of talking books for 
the blind, has made a further gift of £35,000, 
which will be paid in seven annual instalments. 
A gift of £500 a year for three years has also 
been made by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees. 
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THE Orleans, La., parish school board has 
formally rescinded its rule requiring resignation 
of women teachers upon marriage. The rule 
was rescinded as of noon, July 28, the date when 
the new state and Orleans parish teacher tenure 
laws became effective. Explaining that their 
action was taken in accordance with an opinion 
from the attorney-general’s office that the rule 
requiring resignation upon marriage could no 
longer be enforced, board members said that 
teachers who have married subsequent to noon, 
July 28, and who have already been installed 
in their positions will be allowed to remain in 
the service of the public schools. 


THe American Historical Association has 
terminated, effective December 31, the agree- 
ment under which it has provided for the edit- 
ing of The Social Studies. That magazine will 
thereafter be controlled by the McKinley Pub- 
lishing Company, at Philadelphia. The Amer- 
ican Historical Association, in cooperation with 
the National Council for the Social Studies, is 
sponsoring a new magazine, Social Education, 
which will be edited by the present editorial staff 
of The Social Studies. The new publication will 
be the journal of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, and will appear nine times a 
year, beginning with a January issue. It will be 
an 80-page magazine, published by the Amer- 
ican Book Company, and printed by R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons Company. 


THREE building projects, costing slightly more 
than three quarters of a million dollars, are now 
under construction at the Medical College of 
Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. These include 
central heating plant, together with a system of 
tunnels connecting the various buildings of the 
institution to be used for pedestrians as well as 
such services as steam and water lines, telephone 
and electric current distribution; a laundry, 
ample to meet present and future needs of the 
large hospitals of the college, and a clinic and 
laboratory building, costing more than half a 
million dollars, to house the outpatient depart- 
ment and the teaching laboratories of the several 
schools of the institution in the fields of bio- 
chemistry, bacteriology, clinical pathology and 
general pathology. This will be a building of 
eight floors, basement and sub-basement. Sub- 
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sequently, a large teaching hospital for white 
patients will be built adjoining the clinic build- 
ing on land already acquired. Other future 
buildings projected are a dormitory for men, a 
dental school building, gymnasium and ulti- 
mately another staff house for women. The 
present construction will be ready for oceu- 
paney in about a year. 


Ar the University of Buffalo three new divi- 
sional committees have been appointed in natural 
science, social science and languages and litera- 
ture. Supplementing the work of the more nar- 
rowly cireumscribed departments, the new divi- 
sional committee will have charge of new “divi- 
sional majors” in their respective divisions. 
The “divisional major” is a field of concentration 
that includes work in more than a single depart- 
ment. In the past there has been no adminis- 
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trative body to direct those students whose in- 
terests were of this broader character. For the 
future, however, direction will be definitely pro- 
vided under the new arrangement. The chair- 
men of the newly established divisional com- 
mittees are: (1) Dr. Frederick J. Holl, assistant 
professor of biology (natural science); (2) Dr. 
Julius W. Pratt, head of the department of 
history (social science), and (3) Dr. Michael G. 
H. Gelsinger, professor of classics (language 
and literature). Some time ago the faculty di- 
vided the curriculum and teaching staff into the 
three divisions. Since that time the heads of 
these divisions have been: (1) Dr. Edward J. 
Moore, head of the department of physics (nat- 
ural science); (2) Dr. Julius W. Prait (social 
science), and (3) Dr. Theodore B. Hewitt, head 
of the department of German (language and 
literature). 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


1937 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

In continuation of previously published lists? 
of centennial dates in the history of education, 
ihe following group of significant 1937 dates is 
Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in the ency- 
clopedias and histories of education. 


presented. 


1037 
Death of Avicenna, author of medical text-book 
based on the Greek work by Galen and Hippocrates. 


1137 
Licenses to practice the medical art granted at 
the embryo University of Salerno. 
Death of Irnerius, the great student and teacher 
of law, at the University of Bologna. 


1437 
University of Caen, France, founded. 


1537 

John Sturm became rector of the Strassburg gym- 
naslum., 

John Calvin invited to submit a plan for the edu- 
cational and religious reorganization of Germany. 

Publication of Calvin’s French Catechism, exten- 
sively used in Calvinistic lands as a basis for ele- 
mentary religious instruction. 

Appointment of the Commission of Reform by 


‘See Scnoo. anp Society, January 25, 1936, 
for list for 1936 and for references to similar lists 
from 1926 to 1935. 


Pope Paul III, beginning of the Catholic counter 
Reformation. 
Johannes Bugenhagen called to Denmark to re- 
organize the University of Copenhagen. 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland, founded. 


1637 


Publication of Descartes’s ‘‘Discourse on 
Method. ’’ 

Establishment of the first of the 
Schools’’ at Port Royal. 

Latin grammar school opened at Salem, Massa- 


chusetts. 


‘* Little 


1737 

Frederic William I, king of Prussia, issued his 
celebrated Principia Regulative which henceforth 
became the fundamental school law of East Prus- 
sia; prescribed conditions for building schoolhouses, 
support of the schoolmaster, tuition fees and gov- 
ernment aid. 

University of Géttingen, Germany, opened. 

Sunday-school movement first tried by John Wes- 
ley in Savannah, Georgia. 


1837 

Study of Greek became a fixed and unvarying re- 
quirement in the German Gymnasia. 

Expulsion of seven professors (Die Gdttinger 
Sieben) from the University of Gottingen for pro- 
testing against the revocation by King Ernest 
Augustus of Hanover of the liberal constitution of 
1833. 

Infant schools authorized for young children in 
France. 
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3eginning of the training of the feeble-minded 
in France under Edouard Sequin. 

Medical inspection of schools begun in France. 

Froebel opened the first kindergarten in the world 
in the village of Blankenburg. 

Formation of the ‘‘ Educational Committee of the 
Wesleyan Conference’’ in England. 

National University of Greece founded. 

Stockholm Hogskola, Sweden, founded. 

Birth of Francis W. Parker, concerning whom 
Cubberley says: ‘‘ More than any other person of 
his time, his work in the improvement of elementary 
teaching and in advancing the claims of childhood, 
acted as a ferment which stimulated teachers and 
school officers to activity.’’ 

Horace Mann, in June, entered upon his duties as 
first secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. 

Daniel Webster’s speech at Madison, Indiana, 
expressing his conception of the importance of edu- 
cation in a democracy: ‘‘On the diffusion of educa- 
tion among the people rests the preservation and 
perpetuation of our free institutions. ’’ 

Beginning of publication of the Western Acad- 
emician and Journal of Education and Science, at 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 

Publication of William H. McGuffey’s Third and 
Fourth Readers, famous series of early graded read- 
ing books. 

Publication by the legislature of Ohio of 10,000 
copies of Calvin E. Stowe’s ‘‘ Report on Elementary 
Education in Europe,’’ important influence in creat- 
ing sentiment for free public schools in the United 
States. 

Passage of a bill in the Massachusetts legislature 
creating ‘‘the first real State Board of Education 
in the United States.’’ (Cubberley.) 

Creation of office of state superintendent of com- 
mon schools by the legislature of Ohio. 

Free school system established in Georgia, but 
law for it repealed in 1840. 

Definite acceptance of the district system of pub- 
lic schools in Michigan. 

City council of Cleveland, Ohio, enacted ordinance 
establishing public schools for the city, then having 
about 6,000 inhabitants. 

Establishment of publie high schools at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Lanesborough, Massachusetts; 
Newton, Massachusetts; and Pittston, Maine. 

Music first taught in the public schools of the 
United States, in Boston, under direction of Lowell 
Mason. 

First state normal school in America legally 
founded by the colleagues of Horace Mann, at Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts. 
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First state school for the blind established in 
Ohio. 

De Pauw University, Indiana, chartered. 

Knox College, Illinois, chartered. 

University of Louisville, Kentucky, founded by 
act of the city council. 

University of Louisville, Kentucky, School of 
Medicine organized as Louisville Medical Institute. 

Organization of University of Michigan provided 
for by act of the state legislature. 

Kalamazoo College, Michigan, opened. 

Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts, founded 
as a seminary by Mary Lyon. 

Davidson College, North Carolina, founded. 

Guilford College, North Carolina, founded as New 
Garden Boarding School. 

Muskingum College, Ohio, chartered. 

Property rights and interests of the College of 
Charleston, South Carolina, transferred to the city 
of Charleston. Oldest municipal college in America. 

Erskine College, West Virginia, founded. 

Marshall College, West Virginia, founded. 

WALTER Crossy EE..s 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


DEMOCRATIZING THE SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

THE writer has examined, over a rather ex- 
tended period of time, a large portion of the 
literature pertaining to the objectives of secon- 
dary education and the nature and function of 
the secondary-school curriculum. As would be 
expected, diverse points of view have been ex- 
pressed in this literature. These conflicting 
opinions have led the writer, more and more, to 
the conviction that there should exist not so 
much the point of view in education as a point 
of view consistent with the democratic ideal. 

Practically all educationists in America sub- 
seribe, verbally at least, to the democratic phi- 
losophy of education. But when it has come to 
the application of this conception to practical 
school situations, much violence has been done 
to the basic assumptions of the democratic phi- 
losophy—and many times in the name of pro- 
gressive education. Therefore, it is the desire 
of the writer to indicate, briefly, what he con- 
ceives to be some of the major implications of 
the democratie conception in education for the 
secondary-school curriculum. 

The modern conception of education is ex- 
pressed in the democratic way of life. By some, 
this doctrine has been contrived to mean an un- 
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restrained individualism in human activities and 
relationships. But, in its true sense, the demo- 
cratic way of life implies cooperative reflection 
or thinking as method in a democratic society. 
The task of the school, then, is to stimulate the 
development of thinking as a method in life 
activities on the part of every individual. 
Thinking as a method in life activities, in turn, 
begets not the foreed cooperation—so common 
to present-day societies—but rather a voluntary 
cooperation, deriving from reflective thinking in 
shared activities. The school, to the mind of the 
writer, has yet a further task; that of continu- 
ously criticizing and aiding in the reconstruction 
of the social heritage. In other words, the school 
must participate actively—and, if necessary, 
take the lead—in the continuous reconstruction 
of the American social order. 

Ideally, the purpose of the school should deter- 
mine the nature of the school. In this connec- 
tion, it is becoming inereasingly evident that the 
traditional eurrieulum is inimical, in many in- 
stances, to the demands of a democratic society ; 
hence, this conventional curriculum must be dis- 
placed by one more nearly conceived in terms 
of the demoeratie philosophy in education. 

The traditional curriculum comprised a fixed 


body of subject-matter, arranged in sequence 
and leading to a fixed goal. The curriculum now 
is coming to be regarded, in many quarters, as 
the sum total of all the experiences of the pupil 


under the influence of the school. For the see- 
ondary school, these include all those experiences 
of youth of high-school age under the control of 
the secondary school. 

In the traditional conception of the curricu- 
lum, the point of reference was the subject-mat- 
ter. In short, curricula were nothing more than 
bodies of subject-matter. The pupil is made the 
center of the curriculum in the more recent con- 
cept. Or, to state it more explicitly, the develop- 
ing experiences of the pupil are the major con- 
cern of the school. Thus, the curriculum is made 
functional for each pupil in the school, since his 
own activities constitute the curriculum for him. 
A goal is not lacking in this concept; but, rather 
than an external and fixed end, the goal is the 
development of generalized modes of conduct 
readily applicable to the solving of any situation 
in which the pupil finds himself. 
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One of the first advantages inherent in this 
new conception of the curriculum is the eradica- 
tion of the false duality between curricular and 
extra-curricular activities. When you conceive 
the curriculum as all experiences of the pupil 
which result from the influence of the school, you 
bring assemblies, clubs, athletics and the like into 
the picture of the integrated school program. 
But what is more important, still, the community 
assumes its proper role in the activities of the 
school. Heretofore, the school has afforded an 
artificial environment which, oftentimes, was out 
of accord with the actual demands of the com- 
munity; and this was due, in large part, to the 
persistence of the classical tradition in eduea- 
tion. However, if the school posits pupil experi- 
ences as the curriculum, problems encountered 
in the community should form the basis of these 
experiences. Wholeness of experience is occa- 
sioned only when school, home, personal and 
community problems are drawn together in their 
proper relationships. 

There is another vitally important implication 
in the new conception of the curriculum. The 
burden for the evolving of the curriculum rests 
upon the pupils. Any attempt to revise the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum must include the 
pupils. It is the opinion of the writer that a 
misplaced stress is given to the necessity of the 
presence of educational specialists in eurriculum- 
revision programs. Specialists, it is true, should 
participate in curriculum revision, but their 
function should be one of supervision and gui- 
dance. To state it in another wise, educational 
specialists can not formulate the curricula for 
individual pupils. The pupils themselves must 
indicate the content of the curricula, under the 
direction of the teachers whom they contact 
daily. This is a point which can not be too 
strongly urged. 

When pupil experiences serve as the basis of 
the curriculum, subject-matter becomes the 
means to an end rather than the end itself. 
Therefore, the accusation that the modern con- 
ception in education discounts subject-matter is 
unjustifiable. The emphasis on subject-matter 
merely has been shifted. It appears that when 
subject-matter is a means to an end, it is more 
meaningful to the pupil than in the case of the 
traditional arrangement. This view is held be- 
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cause of the fact that subject-matter is called 
into use to aid in the solution of pressing and 
practical problems which exist now for the pupil. 
No better illustration could be afforded than in a 
contrast of the traditional and modern methods 
of teaching mathematics. Before, it was an 
abstract problem with a pre-determined end. 
Now, principles of mathematics are acquired, let 
us say, in constructing a house for one’s pet dog. 

There is an added implication in the new em- 
phasis placed upon subject-matter for the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum. Up to this point, 
certain subjects have been designated as secon- 
dary-school subjects, separate and distinct from 
those of the elementary school and the college. 
This is an arbitrary selection which, psychologi- 
cally at least, is not valid. Secondary-school 
subjects should include all those subjects which 
are necessary to the solution of the life problems 
of the high-school pupil. When this view is 
taken, it is difficult to divorcee secondary-school 
subjects from those of the other levels of educa- 
tion. The high-school pupil will be utilizing sub- 
ject-matter formerly termed as either elementary 
or secondary. The difference will actually ob- 
tain in the degree in which subject-matter is 
In the elementary school, vicarious ex- 
There is (or 


used. 
periencing is largely in vogue. 
should be) a progressive decrease in this type of 
experiencing from the elementary school through 
This, undoubtedly, would affect the use 
of subject-matter on each level. 

A great many so-called progressive secondary 


college. 


schools make much of their core curricula and 
Usually, they are no im- 
provement over traditional procedures. What 
has been done is to integrate subject-matter. 
Again, it must be cautioned that subject-matter 


integrated courses. 


should not be the center of the curriculum. It 
Therefore, it is the 
experiences—not subject-matter—of the pupils 


must be pupil experiences. 
which should be integrated. So, it might be said 
that core curricula, perhaps, represent only a 
fusion of certain subject-matter areas. The new 
conception of the curriculum, on the other hand, 
implies the establishment of the relationships of 
each subject to the experiences of the pupil in a 


total picture of life activities. 
Rep E. JACKSON 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
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ARE THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES TO SHARE? 


WITH economic recovery an assured fact, 
many of us are in a spending mood. Money ig 
again in circulation. 

Our material wants are being met first in this 
recuperation from the recent adverse years. The 
new reservoir of abundance is being tapped by 
every enterprising agency in the land. National] 
advertisers aim at it. Wall Street customers’ 
men are clamoring for their share, and creators 
of fashion are not idle. The season’s automobile 
shows reap a generous harvest for motor car 
manufacturers. And so it goes. 

Meanwhile education stands and waits. The 
private school and college is not yet adequately 
sharing in the national recovery. 

Fluctuations in educational have 
always tended to lag behind those in national 
income; thus educational income, lingering on 
its decline, did not touch bottom until 1934, when 
it stood 45.3 per cent. lower than in 1929. Its 
rate of recovery, however, is in fact so belated 
that it may never again match (or exceed, as it 
did in 1928-1929) the rising rate of national 
income, unless something positive is done to 
accelerate the upswing. We face not a theory 
or passing phase but a condition which may 
become a permanent trend. By the end of the 
1935-1936 school year, private educational in- 
come had recovered only one half of one per cent. 
Yet if the income from private education since 
1932 had been commensurate with national in- 
come, these institutions in 1935-1936 would have 
received $11,692,377 more than they did, and in 
1936-1937 would receive approximately $25,- 
223,000 more than they will unless the present 
trend improves. 

Instead, therefore, of endowments having been 
renewed, a budget of deferred needs has ac- 
cumulated. Needless to say, plants and equip- 
ment have badly depreciated, new buildings have 
become necessary; and what is most important, 
the drastic cuts in faculty salaries have, in most 
cases, yet to be restored. 

Private education in the past has depended to 
a very considerable extent on private benevo- 
lence. During the last five years, however, the 
bulk of its income has been limited to fees and 


income 
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Estimates based on United States Office 


tuition. 
of Edueation data show that, whereas in 1929- 


1930 private benefactors donated $130,617,348 
to private institutions of learning, in 1935-1936 
these institutions received but $24,914,473—a 


decrease of 80.9 per cent. Since expenses could 
not be eut in proportion, it is obvious that the 
average private school and college has been los- 
ing money, and in many instances the loss has 
been great. 

Offsetting this accumulated and accumulating 
deferred need, we have the growing reservoir of 
publie resource fed by an increasing national 
income. National income gained 33.9 per cent. 
up to the end of 1935, and the rate of its increase 
is rising. As the end of 1936 approaches we 
read of hundreds of millions in dividends prom- 
ised, of employment more wide-spread than for 
many years, and of large-scale wage increases 
going into effect. It seems plain that the time 
for solicitation for our private educational insti- 
tution is again at hand. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF PRIMARY 
TEACHERS! 


Pedagogical training: This includes such sub- 
jects as: general pedagogy, history of education, 
general and special didacties, experimental peda- 
vogy, philosophy of education, school legislation, 
pedology, anthropometric pedagogy, school ad- 
ministration, child protection. The work is car- 
ried on through the medium of courses, confer- 
ences, readings in both classical and current 
periodical literature, visits of observation and 
practical experience. 

Psychological training: All countries regard 
the psychological training of teachers as highly 
important. The following subjects are studied : 
general psychology, experimental psychology, 
child psychology, psychology of adolescence, 
educational psychology, psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, psychotechnies, physiology, anthro- 
ponomy. The center of interest in these studies 


_| Based on replies from 63 countries to the ques- 
tionnaires submitted to them by the International 
sureau of Education. 
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It was to be expected that business would col- 
lect its due share in renewed prosperity before 
passing it on. It is not surprising that the first 
inereases in income go for the material wants a 
long time denied. But it is possible for higher 
education to wait too long for its needed share. 

Why wait further when opportunity is now 
here? Why should education continue to lag 
disproportionately behind national recovery? 
Lack of initiative in asserting education’s claims 
will only result in increasing that disproportion. 
It is for educators and boards of trustees to seize 
this opportunity long awaited to close up the 
gap. 

It is time for reawakening of the public con- 
sciousness to its responsibilities toward private 
education. National economic recovery is a fact, 
incomes are rising, money is more available, 
school and college needs are real, and the public 
again must be called on to give. 

Georce O. TAMBLYN 

New York, N. Y. 


is the child himself, his physical, intellectual and 
moral development. In almost all countries the 
psychological work is closely correlated with 
practise work carried on in the classroom, in 
laboratories and in schools conducted by the 
teacher-training institutions, in which all school 
activities, scholastic, physical and moral, are 
studied and analyzed. 

School training: This is divided into three 
stages: theoretical preparation; the social edu- 
cation of the candidates and their initiation into 
their social field, both rural and city. In some 
countries it is customary to include social train- 
ing in all courses of study. Hence no special 
social training is given to teacher candidates. 

The theoretical course includes conferences, 
practical work, sociology, both general and edu- 
cational, public law, political and social econ- 
omy, moral and civie instruction, domestic 
economy, history of civilization and of culture, 
current social problems, the constitution of their 
own country and that of other countries, ete. 

Social activities include the promotion of 
social attitudes within the training institution 
itself. In many this includes a system of self- 
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government; student cooperatives; clubs of 
many kinds; public entertainments of many 
kinds; visits to the different types of social wel- 
fare institutions, social, philanthropic, school, 
cultural (especially in Germany, Poland, Spain, 
Latin American countries, ete.) ; service in sum- 
mer camps and colonies, often in collaboration 
with parents of the pupils; special preparation 
for teaching of adults; contact with the various 
classes of society, their structure, functions, 
needs, ete. 

Practical training: This phase receives spe- 
cial emphasis. It takes place in schools con- 
ducted by the training institutions, in public 
schools, both urban and rural, and in special 
experimental schools, both by means of observa- 
tion and actual teaching. 

The candidates prepare written outlines (les- 
son plans), submit these to their supervisor 
professors, give lessons which are analyzed, dis- 
cussed and evaluated by the students and pro- 
fessors. They are combined into groups for 
actual instruction work in primary subjects 
under the direction of a professor of methodol- 
ogy. 

In some countries this practical training pre- 
cedes the academic training, in others it follows, 
but in most countries it accompanies the scholas- 
tic training. The time also varies, from one 
month to one year. Training is given in all new 
methods, such as the Decroly, Dalton, Winnetka, 
project method, group method, ete. 

Training methods in Russia: The Commis- 
sariat of Publie Instruction has a Central Insti- 
tute which has charge of the entire field of 
teacher training, preparing plans, programs, 
ete. In each territory there is a local branch of 
this institute. The details of the methods of 
teacher training in the 62 countries included in 
a complete report may be found in the publica- 
tion of the International Bureau of Education, 
La formation du personnel enseignant primaire. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DANISH SCHOOLS! 


The movement for the establishment of the 
common state elementary school in Denmark had 
its inception in 1814. The universal education 


1Cf. ‘‘Die Entwicklung des nationalen Schul- 
wesens in Danemark,’’ by Ernst Kaper, in Inter- 
nationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung, Vol. 5, no. 3, 
1936. 
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of the rural populations laid the foundations foy 
intensive agriculture and for closer ties of 
farmer cooperation, as well as improved social 
conditions throughout the nation for which pre- 
vious social and political reforms had paved the 
way. The first national school legislation made 
very modest demands. Schools were required to 
give instruction only in religion, writing arith- 
metic and reading, but were enjoined to develop 
reasoning powers, to abolish prejudice and to 
give vocational guidance. Later, singing was 
added to the curriculum and Turnen was made 
an elective subject, if the teacher was qualified 
to teach it. Through the efforts of Vivat Nachte- 
gall, Denmark (thus) became a pioneer in the 
field of physical education. 

Although the school law did not specify a 
definite method of instruction, the “mutual in- 
struction” method originated by the English 
educationist Lancaster was introduced into the 
Danish schools in 1822 and because of its great 
economy became quite general. This method was 
a military procedure whereby the school became 
a kind of barracks, the younger pupils corre- 
sponding to recruits, the older pupils to cor- 
porals and the teachers to captains. The sub- 
ject-matter was incorporated in a series of 
“tables” which were to be learned verbatim. 
Such was the situation when the Great Danish 
educational reformer Gruntvig launched his cam- 
paign against the traditional Latin school, 
termed by him the “black school,” and against 
all dogmatic types of education, all schools whose 
curriculum began with the alphabet and con- 
eluded with mere book-learning, and character- 
ized by him as “deadly schools.” 

Gruntvig was, however, not content to abolish 
the dogmatic, deadening elements in education; 
he sought also to establish an entirely new and 
complete educational program. All instruction 
was to be oral, by means of the “living word,” 
and was to foster intellectual growth and devel- 
opment. There were to be no examinations. 
There was to be a vital relationship between 
pupil and teacher. Gruntvig established his own 
schools for mature rural youth, and later schools 
for rural girls and for children. 

The rural colleges established by Gruntvig and 
Kold have played an important réle in the eco- 
nomic and political life of Denmark, as well as 
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in the educational field. Many of Gruntvig’s 
educational principles have been incorporated in 
Danish school laws. Since the law of June 5, 
1849, school attendance is no longer compulsory, 
but instruetion is compulsory, either in public 
schools, in the home or in private schools. How- 
ever, the elementary school has shown constant 
progress and at present embraces nearly all chil- 
dren of school age. The elementary school is 
under the jurisdiction of the various communes 
which receive liberal state aid for the support 
of their schools. A school commission, elected 
by each school district, administers the affairs of 
the common school. Parents of the pupils are 
elected not only to serve on this local school 
commission but also on boards for larger (union) 
districts. 

After four years of elementary instruction, 
either in a publie elementary school, in the home 
or in a private school, the pupil is promoted to 
a four-year middle school. After the middle 
school pupils may be prepared in one year for a 
“Real” examination and in three years for a 
regular leaving examination. In the schools of 
the larger cities, a majority of the pupils attend 
the seven-grade regular school. At the age of 
11 to 12, about 20 per cent. of such pupils enter 
a middle school. There are special schools and 
classes for abnormal pupils. 

In the winter the needs of pupils from neces- 
sitous families are supplied free of charge. In 
the summer provision is made for sending chil- 
dren free of charge to families in the country 
or to vacation colonies established and conducted 
by teachers with communal subsidies. Schools 
also maintain school dentists, school physicians 
and nurses, as well as school baths. Communal 
continuation schools for young persons between 
15 and 25 years of age have also been established. 

Denmark holds a high place in the educational 
world and is making most commendable and 
successful efforts for still further progress. 


THe INsrrucTIONAL FiuM IN GERMAN 
ScHOOLs! 


The systematic use of instructional films in 
German schools was ordered by a decree of the 
Minister of Education on June 26, 1934. The 


Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung, 
1936, No. 4. 


1 Cf. 
Vol. 5, 
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film was thus made an integral part of the cur- 
riculum. Its purpose was clearly stated in the 
decree, viz., “The film as a regular medium of 
instruction is to replace text-books, ete., in all 
cases where the moving picture will make a 
stronger appeal to the child than any other 
medium.” It was made plain that the film is 
not to replace the teacher, but that it is to sup- 
plement and amplify the work of instructors. 

A central administrative organization for 
handling the school film, the Reichsstelle fiir den 
Unterrichtsfilm, was established by the Ministry 
of Education in 1934. One of its first tasks was 
to equip the approximately 60,000 common 
schools with the proper film apparatus and to 
provide films adapted to the curricula of all 
school grades. The next step was to train teach- 
ers in film technique and the manipulation of 
equipment. To this category of common schools 
there were then added the higher institutions of 
learning, the technical and vocational schools 
and the higher rural schools. 

The problem of financing the project was met 
in the following manner. Since the film serves 
the entire school group it was felt that the finan- 
cial burden should be shared equally by all Ger- 
man people and every pupil pays 20 pfennig a 
quarter. The entire sum thus donated by the 
individual school is returned to it, without any 
reduction, in the form of apparatus and films. 
This is only a temporary arrangement, and such 
fees will be discontinued as soon as schools have 
been supplied with the necessary equipment and 
the supporters of the school are financially able 
to maintain and add to their stock. Up to April 
1, 1936, 7,733 school film apparatus and 32,617 
copies of films had been distributed free of 
charge by the central bureau to German schools. 
It had in addition produced 78 different instruc- 
tional films and accompanying booklets. The 
proper distribution of the material and suitable 
use of it is in charge of 24 provincial film 
bureaus and 350 district and city film offices. 

There are in general two extreme types of edu- 
cational films, the sketched “trick” film and the 
Erlebnisfilm (experience film). The former, es- 
pecially useful in natural sciences (biology, geol- 
ogy, ete.) portrays sketches of processes not 
available for photography and which make too 
great a demand upon the pupil’s powers of 
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imagination (e.g., the processes of the glacial 
period). These films seek to supply with clarity 
and precision a process, an occurrence or a fune- 
tion difficult or impossible of actual and com- 
The Erlebnisfilm seeks to 
portray in a systematic manner the 


plete observation. 
yarious 
phases or elements of an entity so that the con- 
cept of the whole may be one of unified, har- 
monious, logical sequence of a concept, an act, 
an experience or an occurrence. It seeks to show 
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that an “experience” does not consist of a 
confused plurality of elements, but that it mani- 
fests definite order—structure—gestalt. Be. 
tween these two extremes in film types there are 
many intermediate variations, all adapted for 
specific subject-matter, type of school and age 
level of pupils, each requiring a specific tech- 
nique in production. 


SopHie W. Downs 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


QUOTATIONS 


REVOLUTION BY TAXATION 


THERE are various types of social, economic 
and political revolution. Not all of them are 
achieved by force. The most subtle type of revo- 
lution which confronts American democracy to- 
day is that which is easily and silently possible 
through taxation. It so happens that taxation 
is one of the functions which a free people have 
entrusted to their government, of course with the 
expectation that it would be a function exercised 
in accordance with the fundamental principles 
on which the nation itself is organized. The most 
fundamental and far-reaching of these principles 
is the distinction between the field of government 
and the field of liberty. The former is definitely 
described and delimited in formal and written 
terms, and the machinery for its exercise, as well 
as that for its supervision and enforcement, is 


The field of 


liberty, on the other hand, is unlimited save by 


provided in a written constitution. 


the powers definitely entrusted to government. 
In the field of liberty it is, and always has been, 
characteristic of the American people to co- 
operate in a variety of ways to establish and to 
maintain institutions for the publie service in 
the field of philanthropy, of public health, of the 
arts and sciences and of education in the broad- 
est possible sense of that word. Undertakings of 
this kind in the field of liberty, although not 
official as would be the case were they maintained 
by government, are nevertheless public in every 
Such institu- 
tions and undertakings are maintained for the 
public by the benefactions of those individual 


possible meaning of that word. 


citizens who are moved by generous impulse to 
give of their gains and their savings for the 


public welfare and the advancement of the 
publie good. 

All this great variety of public service in the 
field of liberty has been undertaken, and can only 
continue to exist, because of personal benefac- 
tions. If, therefore, government undertakes, in 
the exercise of its duly granted powers, to adopt 
and to enforce a scheme of taxation which makes 
these benefactions for the publie service in the 
field of liberty impossible, then government is 
attacking the public interest and the public 
service at their very foundation. Neither Com- 
munism nor Fascism could do more. It is shut- 
ting its eyes to the fact that what is public is 
infinitely larger and more important than what 
is official, and that the public interest itself is 
served through private benefaction in hundreds 
of ways which government could not successfully 
imitate if it would. It is estimated that the 
monetary value of the various undertakings for 
public service in the United States that have been 
brought into existence in the field of liberty 1s 
many hundreds of millions, and that the amount 
annually given, under normal economic condi- 
tions, for the support of these public service 
undertakings by individual benefactions reaches 
more than half a billion dollars. 

As a general rule government recognizes, as 
public opinion should always compel it to do, the 
publie service character of these undertakings 
and institutions by exempting from taxation the 
physical properties which they occupy in order 
to carry on their work. It should also be re- 
quired to exempt from taxation the properties 
which they hold for investment when the income 
from such investments is applied to the publie 
service. It would be just as reasonable to tax 4 
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courthouse, a city hall or a public park as to tax 
the property of an institution established in the 
field of liberty to serve the public in any one of 
‘he ways which are here described. 

Owing to the uninstructed state of public 
opinion on this fundamental subject, it is of 
highest importance that it be everywhere em- 
phasized at the present time. Should this not 
be the case, the American people may one day 
wake up to find that their most respected, most 
beloved and most successful institutions of public 
service in the field of liberty have been either 
crippled or destroyed, and that they must look 
to the halting, imperfect and often incompetent 
hand of government to undertake in wretched 
fashion the tasks which were once being dealt 
When the people are being con- 
stantly exhorted to open their eyes to the pos- 
sibility of obvious political revolution with all 
its attendant disasters, they should not be per- 
mitted to overlook the possibility of a quiet 
but persistent, if unseen, revolution against their 
highest interests and their best service through a 
wholly improper use of the power of taxation. 

All moneys given or bequeathed for public 
service in the field of liberty must be exempted 
trom taxation of any kind—whether federal, 
state or local. Let moneys retained for personal, 
for family or for other private uses be taxed 
if need be, but not those to which the public must 


with so well. 
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look for much that is best in its national life. 
The weight of the burden of tax-exemption 
should always be borne by the tax-exempting 
authority, the state, and never put solely upon 
the taxpayers of the neighborhood where the tax- 
exempt property is situated. 

That citizen who dies possessed of, say, $30,- 
000,000 simply hands the greater portion of it 
to the impersonal and ungrateful federal and 
state governments to spend as they see fit. Were 
he to retain one tenth of that sum and be content 
to live in the luxury that its income would make 
possible, and give nine tenths of his fortune to 
the endowment of public service institutions in 
the field of liberty, he would render that public 
service in ways of his own choosing and thereby 
gain lasting reputation as a public benefactor. 
He could then say truly, with the poet Horace, 


Exegi monumentum aere perennius. 


The money-hugging habit is the enemy of 
such high-minded and broad-minded action. 
Until those who possess great wealth overcome 
this habit, government, largely guided by the 
active pressure groups which prey upon it, will 
flourish at the cost of liberty with its ideal of 
free and constructive cooperation of citizens in- 
spired only by zeal for public service.—Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler in the Report of the 
President of Columbia University for 1936. 


REPORTS 


IMPROVING SECONDARY EDUCATION 
THROUGH GROUP DISCUSSION? 


One of the most significant developments in 
education during the past few years has been the 
growth of discussion groups among secondary- 
school people. Such groups have been organ- 
ized in almost every section of the country. The 
movement has spread to the most backward com- 
munities as well as the most up-to-date and pro- 
gressive educational centers. 

Group diseussion among school people is as 
old as the profession itself. But the new em- 

1 Prepared for SCHOOL AND Society by the Com- 
mittee on Planning of the Department of Secon- 
dary-School Principals of the National Education 
Association, Thomas H. Briggs, Rudolph D. Lind- 


qust, W. C. Reavis, John H. Tyson, Francis L. 
Bacon, chairman. 


phasis which has been placed on this method of 
dealing with mutual problems among secondary 
schools is having far-reaching results. These 
groups are very democratic and informal in 
their procedures. They have regular meetings 
throughout the year, endeavor to find out the 
most urgent needs of education in their own 
communities and in the nation, pool the results 
of their experiences in meeting these problems, 
carry on cooperative research and cooperate 
with all other educational agencies. They keep 
in touch with the movements, issues and new 
studies under way. They emphasize planning 
in their own localities and coordinate their 
efforts with the long-range, national programs 
under way at the same time. 

The rapid growth of discussion groups among 
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secondary-school people during the past few 
years has resulted from a number of factors. 
First, the obstacles in the way of educational 
progress during the depression taught school 
people the great need of cooperative endeavor. 
Second, at the present time there is greater need 
of inter-school cooperation and exchange of 
ideas on mutual problems than ever before. 
Third, personal contact and informal discussion 
create good will, better relations among schools 
and economy of effort and time in dealing with 
professional matters. Fourth, in the develop- 
ment and encouragement of these groups, the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Edueation Association has played 
a considerable part. Recognizing the signifi- 
cance of the movement, the department has de- 
voted much attention to their work. It has 
cooperated with the leaders, has taken the initia- 
tive in getting a number of groups started and 
has been liberal in furnishing materials which 
groups have used as a basis for their activities. 
The report of the Committee on Orientation, 
Bulletin No. 59 of the department, is being used 
extensively as a guide in the discussion of issues, 
problems, current trends and obstacles to further 
development of secondary education. 

One of the primary projects of the Committee 
on Planning of the Department of Secondary- 
School encourage 
further development of discussion groups. At 
the suggestion of men in the field, the committee 
plans to extend helpful services in a number of 


Principals is designed to 


ways. The much-repeated suggestion that cer- 
tain problems should be studied by cooperative 
endeavor has erystalized into an initial project 
whereby the committee has planned to prepare 
each year significant topies that may profitably 
be considered at one or more of the meetings of 
discussion groups and other organizations affili- 
ated with the department. 

Karly in the year a canvass was made of lead- 
ers in secondary education asking that topies 
be proposed which are of particular significance 
at this time. From the large number of topies 
proposed and the trends of thought indicated in 
the accompanying letters, six topies or themes 


have been chosen for the initial presentation: 
(1) Adapting the secondary-school curriculum 
(2) Cre- 
ating public opinion on secondary-school affairs. 
(3) Making education for participation in civie 


to contemporary and developing life. 
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life more effective. (4) Present obstacles to 
progress in secondary education and the first 
steps in overcoming them. (5) New needs and 
trends in educational guidance for secondary 
schools. (6) Safety education in secondary 
schools. 

The different phases of these topies and their 
inter-relationships involve most of the topies 
suggested in the total list as well as the most 
acute problems and issues of secondary educa- 
tion. Of course, they should be adapted to the 
conditions in the particular locality making use 
of them. However, they should not be dealt 
with as primarily local in character. Their dis- 
cussion should indicate the important movements 
and problems in secondary education for the 
nation as a whole. They should be approached 
in the light of approved principles of secondary 
education such as are developed in Bulletin No. 
59 of the department. 


ADAPTING THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
TO CONTEMPORARY AND DEVELOPING LIFE 


This topie is being more widely discussed at 
this time than any other phase of secondary 
education. An earnest effort is being made in 
many parts of the country to plan a curriculum 
adapted to present-day needs. Curriculum re- 
construction groups are at work in the majority 
of the states and in many cities and localities. 
The significant place that secondary schools oc- 
cupy in our national life demands that a cur- 
riculum be built which will bring their programs 
into closer relationship with the realities, prob- 
lems and aims of modern life. 

Of the ten great issues of secondary education 
listed by the Committee on the Orientation oi 
Secondary Education, no less than eight are 
directly related to the task of adapting the cur- 
riculum to contemporary and changing life. 
All are interrelated to the topic. 

There are a great many topies and questions 
subordinate or related to the general topic. The 
following more specific topies and questions are 
proposed for discussion to clarify the thinking 
of the group and bring to light the most appro- 
priate procedures in improving school pr0- 
grams: 

(1) The traditional secondary-school curricu 
lum. How is it inadequate? Why have many 
schools not kept up with the times in making 
adaptations in their curriculums? Why «do ‘0 
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many schools still offer only the strictly college- 
preparatory courses ? 

(2) New trends in curriculum making. Top- 
ios 3, 4, 5 and 6 indicate some of the new trends 
in curriculum reconstruction. What are the 
characteristics of a modern secondary-school 
eurriculum ? 

(3) The differentiated curriculum. This topie 
is diseussed in Issue IV of the report of the 
Committee on Orientation, Bulletin No. 59 of 
the department. How do the recommendations 
made by this committee apply to the situation 
in your locality? 

(4) Organization of curriculum into funda- 
mental categories. This topie is discussed in 
Issue VII in the report of the Committee on 
Orientation. What are the obstacles to ecarry- 
ing out the recommendations of this committee? 
How can they be overcome? 

(5) Emphasis upon vocational education. 
This is diseussed by the Committee on Orienta- 
tion as Issue V. Are the vocational needs of 
students in your school being provided for? 
How can the program be made more dynamic? 

(6) Emphasis upon socialized activities and 
functional knowledge. Does the school offer 
courses which are of no practical benefit to stu- 
dents? How many of the activities lead to 
making the community a better place in which 
to live and in whieh to make a living? 

(7) Should the secondary schools make pro- 
vision in their program for any of the activities 
now carried on by CCC camps? To what extent 
should the work of secondary schools and the 
CCC educational program be coordinated? 
What needs have been brought to light by the 
CCC programs which should influence the eur- 
ricula of secondary schools? 

(5) What are the first steps which you can 
take toward the improvement of the curriculum 
What obstacles must you over- 
How can you get the cooperation of the 
public in overeoming these obstacles? 


of your school? 


come? 


CREATING PuBLIC OPINION ON SECONDARY- 
ScHoou AFFAIRS 

The publie school system is fundamentally the 
property of all the people and must be respon- 
sible to their demands. In a democracy the 
public is often called upon to make decisions, 
and an enlightened publie opinion is necessary 
before citizens ean deal intelligently with educa- 
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tional affairs. A school system without a ra- 
tional and realistic public opinion behind it does 
not have a sound basis for progress. The weak- 
est aspect of the present program would seem 
to be its lack of convincing value to the public. 
The frequent criticisms of the school by laymen, 
as well as the poor support which schools have 
received during the depression, furnish ample 
evidence of this weakness. Unless there be de- 
veloped a program of convineing worth for all 
kinds of young men and women and unless such 
a program be widely explained and justified, 
criticisms are likely to increase as admission is 
granted to the large number of youth not now 
enrolled and for whom nothing else is open. 

The need for enlisting public understanding 
and support in advance of new undertakings 
can not be too strongly emphasized. The expe- 
rience of the past few years has clearly shown 
that the public must be enlightened concerning 
many matters, both financial and educational, if 
even the present educational program is to be 
maintained without impairment. The extension 
of that program will hardly be possible without 
preliminary justification, fully understandable 
and acceptable to those who must provide finan- 
cial support for the educational enterprise. 

Each element in the secondary-school program 
is a matter of legitimate publie concern. Not 
merely additions to the physical plant and 
changes in the cost of running the school, but 
additions to the schools’ specifie activities, 
changes in the schools’ methods and materials 
of instruction, and year by year measures of the 
schools’ edueational results, need to be fully 
explained and justified if the schools are to gain 
and to keep publie confidence. 

The following more specific, subordinate or 


related topies are suggested for discussion in 
order to bring out the different factors which 
must be considered in developing a program 
designed to create an enlightened public opinion 
on educational affairs: 

(1) The meaning of a realistic public opinion. 


What is the nature of public opinion? What 
are some of the psychological factors involved 
in publie opinion? 

(2) The public relations program for sec- 
ondary schools. What should be the aims of a 
public relations program? What agencies 
should it use in acquainting the publie with the 
school program ? 
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(3) Interpreting the issues of secondary edu- 
Which of the ten great issues are of 
Why should the pub- 


lie be acquainted with them? 


cation. 
greatest public concern? 


What 
are the most frequent criticisms made by citi- 
zens? Do these result from lack of informa- 
tion? From faults of the school system? 

(5) The board of education’s part in public 
Why is the board of education the 
W hat can 


(4) Criticisms of secondary education. 


relations. 
fundamental public relations group? 
it do to improve school-community relations? 
(6) Agencies for creating public opinion on 
How effective in creating 
public opinion are the following: Community 
School publi- 
cations? Student goodwill? visits? 
School reports? The parent-teacher associa- 
American Education Week programs? 
Demonstrations? 


secondary education. 
newspapers? Radio programs? 
Home 


tion? 
Exhibits? 
Vitalized commencements ? 

(7) Propaganda and secondary schools. Why 
is it important that a public relations program 
avoid propaganda? Why is it necessary for the 
school to guard against propaganda from out- 


Open house? 


side interests? 

(8) Student goodwill. Why is this the big- 
gest factor in creating an enlightened and favor- 
able public opinion? How ean the school utilize 
its student body as a medium for reaching the 


public ? 


MAKING EpUCATION FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
Civic AFFAIRS More EFFECTIVE 
One can not view the current scene without 
serious concern for the future of America. In 
the midst of all the doubt, confusion and distrust 
of government, the schools have a tremendous 


responsibility as well as an extremely difficult 
task in trying to make education for participa- 
In the face of all 
the adverse influences, propaganda, misrepresen- 
tation, coloring of news and lack of reliable 
sources of information, is it possible for schools 
to train students to be intelligent voters and 


tion in eivie affairs effective. 


citizens? 

During the past deeade over six million young 
people with a high-school education have come 
At the present rate of enrol- 
ment, in a very few years more the number of 


of voting age. 


voters with a high-school education will be large 
enough to hold the balance of power in polities. 
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How effective is the training they are receiving? 
Are the seven million boys and girls now en- 
rolled leaving the high school with the equip- 
ment and desire for taking part in community, 
state and national affairs which determine the 
character of American life? Are they making 
their influence felt? Do they have faith in the 
democratic way of life? 

There is too much evidence that some of these 
questions must be answered negatively. And 
these are only a few of the questions which see- 
ondary schools are being called upon to answer. 
Modern social changes have resulted in new 
problems and demands in civie education. Mak- 
ing education for participation in eivie affairs 
effective is not just the concern of the social 
studies department. It is the concern of the 
entire educational system and its realization will 
require long-range, administrative planning 
based on the most scientifie experimentation. 

Discussion of this important topie by school 
administrators should focus their attention on 
some of the things which the schools can do to 
improve their programs and make them more 
vital. The following related questions and top- 
ics might indicate possible procedures or proj- 
ects for consideration: 

(1) What are the most serious defects in the 
program of civic education in the schools of your 
locality? What immediate steps can be taken 
toward improving these defects? What ob- 
stacles demand group action? Which demand 
the support of the public? 

(2) What changes should be made in sec- 
ondary-school curricula to make training for 
participation in civic life more effective? 
Should new courses be added? What problems 
of integration will result? 

(3) Why should training for intelligent par- 
ticipation in civic life be an objective of all 
courses and activities of the secondary school? 
Of what importance is student participation in 
school administration? School elections? 

(4) What are the schools’ obligations in train- 
ing students to be intelligent readers of the news- 
paper or in other means of information on cur- 
rent affairs? Is this a proper function of civics? 
Of other subjects? How ean students be taught 
to use discrimination in reading newspapers? 

(5) To what extent should students be encour- 
aged to participate in community affairs while in 
school? Should they be acquainted with politi- 
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cal affairs in the community? Should they be 
yiven an insight into what actually goes on as 
well as what should go on? What would be the 
result if provision were made for carrying on 
elections in the schools at the same time and in 
the same manner as regular elections? 

(6) How can the teaching of politics be made 
more practical and realistic? Would a student 
forum on polities be effective? Would political 
clubs? Should the student body be organized 
into political parties? If so, should the differ- 
ent parties present their views on school affairs 
in the school newspaper ? 

(7) Could the school initiate some follow-up 
scheme for testing the effectiveness of its citizen- 
ship training? Could the school work out a 
system whereby it could, before each election, 
communicate with graduates and remind them 
of their civie obligations? Would it be effec- 
tive to give publicity to what graduates are 
doing in the way of participation in civic life? 
Could not a system be worked out in which stu- 
dents would have a part in reminding graduates 
of their eivie duties? 

(8) Are beliefs in current “isms” developing 
among students, teachers and administrators? 
Ilow wide-spread among these three groups is 
belief in these eurrent political doctrines? 
Where these beliefs exist, what are the schools 
doing to meet the issues which result? 


PRESENT OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AND First STEPS IN 
OVERCOMING THEM 


Discussion of this topie by secondary-school 
people should make them conscious of present 
obstacles to progress and foeus attention on con- 
crete things which ean be done in overcoming 
Many of the most difficult ob- 
stacles are local in character and can be removed 
through the efforts of those connected with indi- 
Others are statewide or national 
in scope and ean be overcome only by united 
action of all school people in general. 

The initial step in any kind of planning is to 
(determine the goals to be achieved. Second, a 
procedure must be found which will make their 
realization possible. Secondary education has, 
in the past, lacked a long-range, carefully en- 


such obstacles. 


vidual schools. 


visaged, national plan or program. However, 
4 study is now available which is intended to lay 


the or . > P ‘ 
‘he groundwork for such a plan. This is the 
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report of the Committee on Orientation of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, 
already mentioned. This report may be used 
as a guide in the discussion of the above topic. 
It not only points out the main obstacles but 
furnishes a guiding philosophy which is a first 
requisite in overcoming obstacles. It suggests 
procedures in overcoming obstacles which will 
be found practicable for individual schools as 
well as for the profession as a whole. 

The topic, “Present obstacles in secondary 
education and the first steps in overcoming 
them,” requires a twofold approach: (1) focus- 
ing attention on the larger obstacles which are 
emphasized in current educational literature, 
particularly the report of the Committee on 
Orientation, and (2) each school examining its 
own program in the light of approved princi- 
ples of secondary education such as are pre- 
sented in the same report. When the obstacles 
have been found, the next step is to determine: 
(1) what the individual school can do to over- 
come such obstacles, and (2) what can be done 
by cooperative endeavor among groups of 
secondary-school people. 

Consideration of the following related ques- 
tions might be helpful in dealing with this topic: 

(1) What are the obstacles to progress of the 
secondary schools in your locality? Which are 
strictly local in character? Which are national 
in scope? 

(2) What criteria can an individual school 
use in examining its own program? 

(3) What can the individual administrator 
contribute in overcoming the obstacles which are 
of nationwide significance? 

(4) What obstacles require experimentation 
and research before they can be successfully 
overcome? Which depend upon community 
goodwill? Which require legislative action? 

(5) Why has a program of secondary educa- 
tion never been developed in the light of the 
needs of American civilization? What are the 
obstacles in the way of the development of such 
a program? 

(6) What obstacles are presented by the over- 
crowded conditions of our secondary schools? 
By financial limitations? Are these problems 
resulting from the depression, or do they bid 
fair to be permanent problems? 

(7) How does the lack of criteria for use in 
evaluating text-books present a serious obstacle? 
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(8) What obstacles grow out of the competi- 
tive spirit which often dominates our secondary 
schools? 

(9) What are the obstacles to training for 
participation and leadership in world citizen- 
ship? 

(10) What obstacles have grown out of social 
changes of the last few years? 

(11) What obstacles to progress result from 
not keeping the community informed on educa- 
tional affairs? 

(12) What obstacles grow out of the activi- 
ties of pressure groups? Propaganda? 

New NEEDS AND TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The situation of secondary education in the 
past few years—the increased enrolment, the 
return to school of many students who could not 
find employment or go to college, the confusion 
difficulties and over- 
social changes which 


resulting from financial 
erowded buildings and 
affect the schools—have greatly increased the 
complexity of the guidance problem. While 
guidance in some form or other is a well-estab- 
lished function of most secondary schools, there 
is by no means available to the secondary-school 
students of this country a guidance program 
sufficiently complete to meet their needs. 

There is a vital need for a nationwide, in- 
tegrated, aggressive program in secondary-school 
guidance planned specifically to function for 
each individual student. The problems which 
must be solved in providing such a program are 
significantly different from those of a few years 
ago. The above topic is appropriate for discus- 
sion by those who are just starting guidance 
programs in their schools, those who want to 
find means of evaluating their programs and 
those who are constantly on the lookout for ways 
of making their programs more effective. 

There is a great need for investigation and 
experimentation in secondary-school guidance. 
Many schools need to test their procedures. 
There is a need for defining and setting forth 
fundamental principles which will help schools 
in starting a guidance program. There is need 
for principles for use as a basis for evaluating 


programs of guidance which have existed for a 


period of time. 
The following questions and topies indicate 
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some of the factors which should be eonsid- 
ered by those connected with secondary-schoo! 
guidance: 

(1) First steps in a guidance program. 
What techniques can be used in finding out what 
problems students are facing? Why should the 
program grow out of the problems students are 
facing? 

(2) Testing and recording information about 
students. What kind of tests should be used? 
For schools just starting a guidance program, 
how extensive should be the information kept 
on record about each student? 

(3) Organization of a guidance program. 
What are the principal’s responsibilities? How 
ean responsibility be definitely fixed for this 
function of the school? 

(4) New devices that can be used effectively 
in guidance. How can material on guidance be 
gathered and made available to teachers and stu- 
dents? How can the following be utilized in the 
guidance program: Radio? Visual education? 
Student handbooks and other student publica- 
tions? Self-analysis charts? Workbooks in 
personal growth? 

(5) Articulating students leaving or graduat- 
ing from school with employment or with ad- 
vanced education. How ean schools follow up 
on the effectiveness of their guidance activities? 
Can the school do more than attempt to acquaint 
the students with the different institutions of 
higher learning and the opportunities of certain 
jobs? 

(6) How to evaluate guidance. What re- 
search is needed on this topic? What goals 
should be set up for the guidance program? 
What are the goals which should be used in 
evaluating a guidance program? 

(7) Guidance for leisure. Why is this one of 
the most important functions of guidance at the 
present time? What can the school do to co- 
ordinate the guidance activities for vocational 
life with guidance for leisure? To what extent 
should the guidance program serve specific voca- 
tional purposes as compared with general or 
cultural purposes ? 

(8) How can guidance in secondary schools 
function to direct a high type of ability into 
government service? Does the secondary school 
have special responsibilities in connection with 
training for publie service positions? 
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SareTy EpucATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Safety education has a natural place in the 
program of secondary schools. An all-round 
program of safety education includes instruction 
in street and highway safety, accident preven- 
tion in the home, in the school shop, at play, 
in industry, fire prevention, first aid, ete. But 
at the present time the most urgent need is in 
education for traffic safety. The slaughter of 
human life by automobile accidents is terrific 
and has become one of the most serious prob- 
lems of the nation. 

At this time when secondary schools are try- 
ing to bring their programs into closer relation- 
ship with the realities, problems and aims of 
modern life, the need for instruction in accident 
prevention ean.no longer be neglected. The 
most appropriate place for this instruction is in 
the secondary schools. The movement for in- 
struction in traffie safety which has gained 
headway in some sections should be nationwide 
and should be extended to include adults as well 
as high-school students. 

The railroads, airplanes, industry, ete., have 
made remarkable progress in reducing accidents. 
The automobile problem is more diffieult. It 
requires more education that will reach the mass 
of the people. Improved highways have made 
the traffic problem almost as serious in the coun- 
try as in the city. Even though a particular 
community has no problem in traffic safety, it 
should not be indifferent to the need for instruc- 
tion in this field. 

Some topics and questions related to the gen- 
eral topie of instruction for traffic safety are 
the following: 

(1) How can the secondary schools educate 
for traffic safety? This question might be di- 
vided into two parts: (1) opportunities in the 
curriculum, and (2) opportunities in the so- 
called extra-currieulum program. 

(2) Should education for traffic safety be 
integrated with various fields of instruction or 
Set apart as a separate course of study? 

(3) Is the secondary school the proper agency 
to give instruction in how to drive a car, traffic 
regulations, ete.? If this question is answered 
affirmatively, what instruction should be included 
dealing with: (1) Knowledge and thinking 
necessary as a basis for the use of an automo- 
bile? (2) Praetieal work in driving a car? 
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(4) Correct habits in accident prevention. 
What are these habits? How can they be culti- 
vated? Is practical experience in driving neces- 
sary to their development? 

(5) Difficulties in the way of a program of 
education in traffic safety. What are the ex- 
pense factors? Cooperation with other agen- 
cies? Is there difficulty in finding teachers 
competent to give this instruction? 

(6) Safety patrols and motor traffic clubs. 
What are the possibilities for a program of 
safety education through these organizations? 
How ean they contribute to lowering the traffic 
accident rate in the community? 


FINAL INTERPRETATION OF GROUP STUDIES 
AND DISCUSSIONS 


The discussion of such topies as the six listed 
by the committee should contribute to: (1) a 
wider understanding of the larger problems of 
secondary education and of basic principles by 
which they may be solved; (2) new experimen- 
tation and investigation in secondary education; 
(3) immediate as well as ultimate influence on 
secondary-school procedures; and (4) a sense 
of solidarity, strength and mutual helpfulness 
resulting from the fact that a large number of 
groups are working at the same time on the 
same problems. 

When groups make studies or arrive at gen- 
erally approved results it is hoped that tabula- 
tions or replies will be forwarded to the depart- 
ment so that in the end sufficient coverage will 
be achieved to be truly significant and from 
which total reports and compilations can be 
made available as a highly meaningful service 
of the department. In the light of the returns 
from the field the topies for ensuing years will 
be refined and improved so that the presentation 
will be more significant for group use. In the 
present instance it has seemed best not to offer 
too much detail or a too specific form but rather 
to allow for sufficient flexibility to induce experi- 
ment and criticism which should ultimately pro- 
duce the most satisfactory technique. 

Groups which are interested in working on 
one or more of the six topics may secure the com- 
plete plan developed for each topic and other 
suggestions by writing the Committee on Plan- 
ning of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE GENERAL INTELLIGENCE OF 
COLLEGE STUTTERERS! 
I 


Are stuttering and mental ability related? 
If they are related, is the relationship positive 
or negative? If they are related either posi- 
tively or negatively, is the relationship very 
pronounced? These questions, in one form or 
another, continually occur to the speech patholo- 
gist. They constitute problems: practical possi- 
bilities in the diagnosis and perhaps also the 
treatment of speech defects are involved. 

Some work has been done on the problem of 
the general relationship in question. But the 
results are confusing. 

Town? found that 85.3 per cent. of the low- 
grade, 62.0 per cent. of the middle-grade and 
55.0 per cent. of the high-grade cases involved 
in his sampling manifested a lisp or a stutter. 
It has been observed that stutterers are found 
more often in special than in regular classes.’ 
Also, it has been pointed out that, because of 
his immaturity, the mentally defective child is 
more apt to stutter than is the normal child.* 
Then, too, Travis suggests that speech defects 
are about seven times as frequent among feeble- 
minded as among normal individuals.® 

These data, observations and suggestions indi- 
cate that stuttering and general mental ability 
tend to be negatively related, and perhaps even 
strongly so. But the results of still other studies 
point in another direction. 

Schroeder and Ackerson® found that stutter- 
ing occurred with almost uniform frequency 
throughout the different intelligence levels rep- 
resented by their sampling. McDowell’ found 

1 This study was made in the State University of 
Iowa Speech Clinic in 1934-1935, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Lee Edward Travis, professor of psy- 


chology and speech, and Dr. Wendell Johnson, 
clinician in charge of stutterers. 

20. H. Town, Psychol. Clinic, 6: 229-235, 1913. 

8 L. E. Travis, ‘‘A Handbook of Child Psychol- 
ogy,’’ 2nd (rev.) edition, p. 653, Clark University 
Press, Worcester, Mass., 1933. 

4 Travis, loc. cit. 

5L. E. Travis, ‘‘Speech Pathology,’’ p. 97f., 
Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1931. 

6 P. L. Schroeder and L. Ackerson, ‘‘ Relation of 
Personality and Behavior Difficulties to Disorders 
of Speech: A Symposium on Stuttering.’’ Edited 
by Robert West for the American Society for the 
Study of Disorders of Speech. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, College Typing Company, 1931. 


the average of the intelligence quotients for 
sixty-one stuttering children to be 99.14 or, in 
other words, normal. West, Travis and Camp, 
in studies compiled for the White House Con- 
ference® in 1930, reported that the median intel- 
ligence quotient for a group of 4,059 stutterers 
was 96.5, or practically normal. Wallin? econ- 
cluded, on the basis of his data on this problem, 
that: “The incidence of indistinct articulation 
and lisping increases with decreasing grade of 
intelligence, while the incidence of stuttering 
decreases with decreasing intelligence level.” 

These data indicate that general intelligence 
and stuttering are not related—not to any sig- 
nificant degree anyway, either positively or 
negatively. But the results of yet other studies 
point in still another direction. 

Travis'® thinks that too much stress may be 
placed on the apparent relationship between 
defective intelligence and stuttering. And, in 
one of his studies, he reported intelligence 
quotients for 73 public school children who stut- 
tered: the intelligence quotients ranged from 60 
to 139, with 36 per cent. between 66 and 99, 37 
per cent. between 100 and 109, and 27 per cent. 
between 110 and 139, which data tend to support 
the position taken. But, in another connection," 
this investigator points out that, according to his 
observation, stutterers at the college level may be 
superior to the average college student in general 
intelligence. 

Johnson! obtained intelligence quotients for 
49 stutterers, mostly university students. The 
intelligence quotients ranged from 83 to 136, 
with an average of 110. He concluded that col- 
lege and university stutterers tend to be def- 
nitely superior in intelligence, superior even to 
the average college or university student. 

Here, in these studies and observations, is 
some indication that stuttering and general in- 





7E. D. McDowell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Cont. to Educ., 314, iii-59, 1928. 

8 §. Stinchfield, ‘‘Speech Disorders,’’ Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1931. 

9 J, E. Wallin, ‘‘Clinical and Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy,’’ p. 455, Houghton, Mifflin Company, New 
York, 1927. 

10 Travis, loc. cit., footnote 3. 

11 Travis, loc. cit., footnote 3. 

12 W. Johnson, Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 5 (No. 5), 
19-23, 1932. 
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telligence are related in a positive direction, at 
least at a certain developmental level. 

But with the available evidence, limited as it 
is, distributed in three different directions, it is 
difficult to conclude beyond a restatement of the 
original question: Are stuttering and intelli- 
gence related; and, if so, in what direction and 
to what degree? Perhaps one further question 
is justified: Is it possible (1) that these two 
factors are related negatively or in inverse fash- 
ion at certain levels of development; (2) that 
they are not related at all at other levels; and 
(3) that they are related positively or in identi- 
cal fashion at still other levels? 


II 


The general purpose of the present study was 
to obtain further data on the problem of the 
relationship between mental ability and stutter- 
ing. The specific aim was to test the possibility 
that these two factors are positively related at 
the college level of development. 

The sampling consisted of 87 college stutter- 
ers, all of whom were being treated for stutter- 
ing at the time the data were gathered. Three 
different institutions of higher learning located 
in different sections’® were represented by this 
sampling. The selection of the cases was based 
on chance: uniformly, they were selected at ran- 
dom among the stuttering students reporting to 
the speech clinies for therapy. 

The general intelligence of these stutterers 
was measured by means of the Otis Self-Admin- 
istering Tests of Mental Ability. These tests 
were used because they do not require the verbal- 
ization of the responses and therefore do not 
penalize the stutterer because of his speech 
handicap. Also, they are standardized in several 
different comparable forms, with 20- and 30- 
minute time limits, which conditions allow a 
certain amount of flexibility for individual 
examinations. 

In 59 of the eases sometimes one and some- 
times another of the different forms (Forms A, 
B, C and D) of the tests was used, all with the 
20-minute time limit. In the other 28 cases, 
Form A was used, with the 30-minute time limit. 
In all cases, the tests were administered under 
standard conditions. 


‘* State University of Iowa, University of Min- 


aa and Pennsylvania State College were repre- 
sented. 
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For purposes of the analysis, the obtained test 
scores were reduced to intelligence quotients, by 
means of the tables and graphs supplied in the 
direction booklet for the tests that were used. 

The analysis of the data thus derived followed 
the procedure indicated by the studies already 
made. The intelligence quotients were distrib- 
uted according to the generally accepted or con- 
ventional categories for the classification of such 
measures. Measures of central tendency, mea- 
sures of variability and percentage values were 
worked out. And finally, in order to compare 
the intelligence of college stutterers with that of 
college students in general, data on the intelli- 
gence of general college populations were bor- 
rowed from the author of the tests used." 


Ill 
The distribution of the intelligence quotients 
obtained for the 87 college stutterers involved in 
the present sampling is presented in Fig. 1. 














we ene 
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80-89 90-99 100-109 110-119 120-129 130-139 
11% 5.7% 24.1% 28.7% 35.6% 4.6% 


Fie. 1. Distribution of the I.Q.’s of 87 college 
stutterers. 




















Here it will be observed that the measures 
ranged between 80 and 139, with a strong ten- 
dency toward “clustering” in the higher cate- 
gories. (The average turned out to be 116.5, 
with a standard deviation of 8.9.) Also, it will 
be observed that approximately 93 per cent. of 
the intelligence quotients for this sampling are 
equal to or greater than 100, the standard refer- 
ence point for normality in the scale of intelli- 
gence measures of the sort dealt with. Stated 
in more detailed fashion: 6.8 per cent. of the 
intelligence quotients range below 99; 24.1 per 
cent. range between 100 and 109; and 68.9 per 
cent. range between 110 and 133. 

Evidently, then, the general intelligence of 

14 See: 8. A. Otis, ‘‘Manual of Direction and 


Key Higher Examinations’’ (revised), p. 6, World 
Book Company, New York, 1928. 
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college stutterers as represented by the group 
dealt with tends to be superior—that is, superior 
in the generally recognized sense of the term. 
But it is a generally accepted fact that—because 
of the selectivity of the educative process—the 
general intelligence of college students tends to 
be superior. And in order to determine whether 
the data obtained for the present sampling of 
stutterers had any real significance in the light 
of the problem stated in the beginning, the in- 
telligence quotients for the 87 stutterers were 
compared with like measures, determined by the 
same means, for 2,516 students representing 21 
different colleges and universities, with the re- 
sult that both groups tended to be superior, but 
with the indication that the stutterers tended to 
be somewhat more superior than the college stu- 
dents in general. 

In point of fact, the median intelligence score 
for the general college group was found to be 
111, while that for the stutterers turned out to 
be 118. The difference of 7 points between these 
median measures represents approximately .75 
of the standard deviation (8.9) of the intelli- 
gence quotients for the group of stutterers, 
which fact means that approximately 80 per 
cent. of the intelligence quotients for the stut- 
terers were equal to or higher than the median 
intelligence quotient for the college students. 
Also, caleulation of percentile equivalents for 
the median scores representing the two groups 
showed about the same fact. With the data for 
the college group as the basis of calculation, the 
percentile equivalent of the median score for this 
group would, by definition, be 50; while on the 
same basis, the percentile equivalent for the 
median score representing the group of stutter- 
ers was found to be 69, giving a difference of 19 
percentile points—which fact indicates that the 
intelligence quotients for the stutterers strongly 
tended to be greater than the intelligence quo- 
tients for the general college population. 


IV 


It appears, therefore, that general intelligence 
and stuttering may be positively related at the 
college level of development—that is, related in 
the sense that the intelligence of college stutter- 
ers tends to be superior even to that of college 


students in general. The conclusion that the 


more intelligent the college stutterer the greater 
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his handicap or that the less severe the stutter. 
ing handicap, the less intelligent the individual 
does not follow. 

The fact that college stutterers tend to be more 
inteligent than college students in general ean 
probably be explained on the basis of the selec- 
tive influence of stuttering. Persons who stutter 
have added hurdles to overcome in the course of 
attaining the college level of educational achieve- 
ment/ Stutterers often drop out of school be- 
cause of their inability to face the speech situa- 
tions necessarily encountered. (And it may be 
that stuttering is such a great haridicap that 
only stutterers who are decidedly superior in 
intelligence survive.?® 

But, of course, it is to be noted that the data 
on which the present analysis was based were 
derived from a limited sampling. And also it 
will be remembered that the data available from 
previous studies bearing on the question in point 
are scant and inconsistent. 

As a matter of fact, if the problem of the rela- 
tionship between stuttering and mental ability 
is to be satisfactorily solved, much more inves- 
tigational work must be done at all the different 
developmental levels. Moreover, perhaps the 
usual approach, which is based on classification 
and paired comparison, should be extended to 
include correlational techniques. Maybe the 
stutterers should be measured or rated for the 
severity of their handicap, so that definite corre- 
lations between measures of stuttering and mea- 
sures of intelligence could be determined. 

Max D. SrTeer 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


15 Cf. Johnson, op. cit., p. 20. 
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